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CHEER FROM OUTSIDE: 





A NEIGHBOR OF DEBS: 


HE NEW LEADER is now well in its third year. In the 

field of labor and Socialist journalism in these years we 

have been able to give to our readers the best of the move- 
ment. The task of a Socialist newspaper, ever difficult, has been 
more intense than ever in these three years. _ 

In all lands and climes the Socialist seed is sprouting into 
fruition. The same day that brings over the cables the story of 
Ramsay MacDonald’s ringing warning in reply to the speech 
from the throne on China tells of 40,000 black workers of Africa, 
a scant few decades ago roaming tribes, becoming an integral 
part of the Socialist International Federation of Trade Unions. 
In China the democratic government, animated by the Socialis- 
tic ideals of Sun Yat Sen, is reclaiming that mighty expanse 
from the clutches of predatory imperialism. India has caught 
the spirit of the age and is casting its eyes toward freedom— 
political and industrial. 

In Germany, in France, in Austria—the Socialist parties are 
the strongest single political units. -They are political units 
buttressed by the granite-like industrial strength of class-con- 
scious trade unions. There is no reason for the least despair on 
the part of Socialists. 

Coming closer home, in our own United States, we find that 
the Socialist movement has still its greatest task before it. And 
that is reason for more courage and enthusiasm, not less. The 
Socialist moverrent never was a movement for weaklings, for 
lime-lighte~ the lovers of immediate success. The Social- 
ist » § for men and women with faith in the ideal, 
pat. ro uc with energy to hasten the day of justice. 

A. 2 2 '@ — gan of American Socialism, The New Leader 
¢ exchange for the movement. We are bet- 
ter si, S$" O''6 other agency, perhaps, to feel the pulse of 
orm ‘3 git we know that Socialism in the United 
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States . “<3 at promises certain success. Those who 
are priv. S, ud publish The New Leader for the So- 
cialist ar * ent are cheered daily by messages from 
Comrades a) 

Particuli . uted our appeal for funds two months 
ago havew © % convinced of the power of our ideal to 


move men, , .tually,. nations of men. Each mail brings 
us new cheet ‘come day we will give our readers a large-scale 
sample of a few of these cheering letters from Comrades in all 
walks | f life—intellectual, professional, as well as manual 
workers. 

Here is yne that we are specially glad to print because it 
comes from the city of Terre Haute, endeared to the Socialists 
of the nation ..ecause it was the city of our ’Gene Debs: 

“Terre Haute, Indiana, 
“February 6, 1927. 


“The New Leader: 

“A live, growing Socialist organization is impossible 
without a supporting press. We know that. The misrepre- 
sentation and lies of the capitalist sheets must be met and 
overcome, and this can never be done without The New 
Leader or similar publications. 

“Here is $10.00 to help The New Leader in its struggle 
(our struggle). I wish I could make it $10,000.00. 

“To aid the cause of Socialism is one of the very few 
ways left in our modern, complex civilization for the indi- 
vidual to work for the coming of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
I know that we may go to church and pray, ‘Thy kingdom 
come, Thy will be done,’ but just the minute we really at- 
tempt to back up that prayer by working at the job, just 
that instant we find ourselves excommunicated .and -ban- 
ished from ‘respectable’ society. . 

“In my opinion the only movements today organized and 
working to advance the free pursuit of life, liberty-and hgp- 
piness among men are the Socialist and labor movements. 

“May The New Leader and its kind, and more of its kind, 
be enabled to stick to their posts as long as one single hu- 
man being is denied a free opportunity to live a full and 
complete life! 

“Sincerely yours, 
“A. V. CURTIS, 
“Terre Haute, Ind.” 
We do not intend to add anything to Comrade Curtis’ let- 
ter. We could add little. He places our message directly be- 
fore our readers. We again appeal to our Comrades and read- 
ers for their support for The New Leader Maintenance and 
Expansion Fund. Let us hear from you in the first mail. 
Here are the Comrades who contributed last week: 





A. V. Curtis, Terre Haute, S. Bernstein, New York...... 3.00 
BRS view svaesseersseersessvé $10.00 W. L. Krieghoff, Detroit, 

Harry Latzer, New York..... 100 Mich. ......... Pr ere 2.00 

George Palm, New York..... 1.00 Dr. J. Van Essen, Pittsburgh, 

A. G, Breckenridge, Brook- Wb Waa 5 6bhi ¥edivicteiccss 10.00 
SS, A rere eer . 2.00 Thos. McGee, Essington, Pa.. 2.00 

Gus Peterson, Fort Stanton, an 
We EE 160:0.56:90 004 be 055000088 3.00 Total for the week........ $42.00 

Stanley Kowalezyck, New Previously acknowledged...$770.00 
wre re rrr rrr Ty 1.00 

R. T. Sawyer, Ethel, Miss. .. 1.00  f fpr $812.00 





LABOR HAS $700,000 
FOR CO-OP. INSURANCE 


—e—— 


PEONAGE IS PRAISED 
IN “FORCED” LETTERS 


a 
WASHINGTON.—President Green !s WASHINGTON.—President Woll of 
informed by the Industrial Commission | the Union Labor Life Insurance Com- 
of Arizona that Porto Ricans who were | pany, owned by union labor, announces 
lured to the cotton fields of that state| that the books of the company have 
write in glowing terms to Porto Rico; been closed with more than $700,000 


of working conditions in Arizona. The | paid in. 
letters, which are declared “forced” “The money has been raised in the 
and “misleading,” are published in brief period of one year, and at & 
: cost of not exceeding 3 per cent,” Pres- 
Porto Rico. ident Woll said. “This is a prenome- 
“Many of these Porto Ricans have|nal record and exceeds by $100,000 the 
figure set when the campaign for stock 
sales started one year ago.” 
aaa o 3 No subscription exceeds $40,000, the 
commission's industrial agent writes. maximum of stock ownership. Inter- 
~aaber Loe epenegie charges are de- | national unions may subscribe to that 
Sested there ts not enough lett to eup- | amount. Individuals are limited to 10 
apy & family, enpectany ey Map sags 4 shares, or a subscription of $500. More 
children continue to be sick and need than one-ball of the A.B. of I, .tater- 
yo ees seen us Biekveis: M6 Cent national affiliates are stockholders. It 
cottén growers do not: employ Porte is expected that the company will be- 
‘ ‘ gin writing insurance and issuing poli- 
Ricans whose wives and children are cles some time.this month. J.D. Maé- 
not able to pick cotton. An impartial | 4.1) of the firm of Woodward, y ted 
investigation has been requested by diller & Ryan, New York City hie naan 
many of the Porto Ricans through me, lengotnted tasetened manager ané Dr 
and I feel that steps should be taken In B Robbins of the New York State 
to secure this investigation immedi- t apeninidaaiiin Smpeciedeh ob sateen: ‘ 
ately and the Cotton Growers’ Associa- “gene 
tion be compelled to send back those 
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said that one person can not pick more 
than 70 pounds of cotton per day,” the 




















Unity House Reunion Dance 
Lincoin’s Birthday Night 


The Unity Dance of the I. L. G. W. U. 
takes place Saturday, Feb. 12, Lincoln's 
Birthday, in the ballroom of the Man- | of honor at the New Leader banquet 
hattan Opera House, 34th street and /|to be given this Friday evening, 


J. T. Walton Newbold, British labor 
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U.S. and British Warships 
Sent to China to Protect 
Power to Enslave Workers 


—e——_— 


Cantonese Aim to Free 


Nation from Oppres- 
sive Exploitation by 
Foreign Capital 





HE economic position of the for- 
eigners in China rests upon an 
appallingly low level of wages 
and conditions of labor—including the 
exploitation on a very large scale of 
the labor of women and children— 
which are among the worst to be found 
in the whole world of labor. What the 
foreigners are defending, in defending 
their privileges of extra-territoriality 
and the possession of International 
Settlements and the Concessions, is 
their “right to do what they like with 
their own’’—that is, to employ Chinese 
labor at the age that they choose, for 
the hours that they choose, at the 
wages that they choose. They fear 
that the Cantonese may interfere with 
these privileges, as they did at Han- 
kow. It will be remembered that one 
of the results of the advance of the 
Cantonese to Hankow was the forma- 
tion of a large number of trade unions 
and the raising of the workers’ wages, 
in some cases by as much as 50 per 
cent. At Hankow the average wage of 
the workers, both of the cotton-mill 
hand and the coolie, was 30 cents a 
day—$9 a month, if they worked 30 
days. 
Factories in Shanghai 
At Shanghai British “interests’’ are 
immensely greater than elsewhere in 
China. The amount of British capital 
invested in land, buildings, plants and 
manufactured stocks, municipal deben- 
tures and mortgages on Chinese prop- 
erty is said to be not less than £63,- 
250,000. 
The British are ensplovers 6f Poth 
coolies and factory workers. As nearly 


half of the foreign trade of China goes 





through Shanghai, which is especially 
the ,key-point, with Hong Kong, of; 
British trade with China, the great 
commercial firms whose magnificent 


buildings front on the Bund must em- 


ploy a vast number of dock and gen- | 
eral coolies. These men earn $9 a 
month. They work all hours. Four 
or five are said to be killed every 


month in the Shanghai dockyards. 
There is no compensation. 


The majority of the workers are 


women and children. Every sixth 
worker is a child under twelve. Of the 
workers over twelve, two out of three 
are women. 

In the cotton mills hours are nor- 
mally twelve per day and night shifts 








seven days a week. Occasionally the 
machinery is stopped for cleaning, and 








AT NEW LEADER DINNER | 


the shift before may be as long as six- 
teen hours, so that the women and 
children may have to stand for sixteen 
hours. 

There is no time or place for meals. 

Wages average $12 per month for 
adults, and children receive 10 to 25 
cents a day 

The following indicates the differ- 
ences between the proposals of the 
Chinese Government and the Shanghai 
Municipal Council (foreign controlled) 
for the protection of child and adult 
labor: 

A Chinese Charter 

The “Chinese Provisional Factory 
Regulations, issued by the Peking Min- 
istry of Agriculture and Commerce on 
March 29, 1923, provided— 

1. That no boy under ten should be 
employed in a factory and no girl un- 
der twelve. 

2. Juvenile workers—i.e., boys under 
seventeen and girls under eighteen— 
should be employed on light work only 
for not more than eight hours a day, 
and should not be employed at night. 
They should receive at least one hour’s 


}rest per day and three days’ rest a 


month. 

3. The hours of the adult workers 
not to exceed ten per day, one hour’s 
rest per day, two days’ rest per month. 

4. Education of juvenile and unedu- 
cated workers at the factory owner's 
expense, 

5. Five weeks’ rest before and after 
confinement and a suitable sum of 
money for female workers. 

As a result of the promulgation of 
these regulations (which, however, 
have not yet been put into force) and 
of the agitation of some women social 
workers, the Shanghai Municipal 
Council—the Government of the In- 
ternational Settlement —appointed a 
Child Labor Commission, which in its 
report dated July 9, 1924, made the 
following proposals: 

1—That the council should seek 


| and Socialist leader, will be the guest | powers to prohibit the employment in 
| factories of children under ten rising | 


to twelve years after four years from 


Bighth avenue. This will be the first February 11, at the Carlton, 6 West | the date when this provision was made 


opportunity the summer guests of |1llth street. Mr Newbold was the 
Unity House will have to meet and | first Communist to sit in the British 
renew old friendships parliament. He later left the Com- 

Paul Whiteman’s Piccadilly Players | munists for the Independent Labor 
will play. Delicious eats will be ob- | Party. His address at the New 
tainable at the buffet. Tickets can be | Leader dinner will be his only one in 
obtained ac the box office the night of | this country as he sails for home on 
the affair. the following day. 





effective. 

2—That no child under fourteen 
should be employed for more than 
twelve hours in the twenty-four, with 
one hour's rest, and twenty-four hours’ 


jcontinuous rest every fortnight; and 


no child under fourteen should. be .em- 
(Continued on page 2) 








The Power Imperialists Understand 
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BRITISH LABOR 
ON CHINA 


Withdrawal of War- 
ships Is Demand 
Signed by MacDon- 


ald and Henderson 








(By a New Leader Correspondent). 
ONDON.—The attitude of the 
Fe British Labor Party toward the 
Chinese nationalist movement 
has been misrepresented by reaction- | 


aries to the right and left, who have 
dishonestly taken the recent address | 


There Is Still Time to Get to 


The New Leader 


Friday Eve., Feb. 11, 7 P. M. 
at THE CARLTON 6 W. 111th St. 


J..T WALTON NEWBOLD 
Member of Parliament) 
MORRIS HILLQUIT 
JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 
JUDGE JACOB PANKEN 
ABRAHAM CAHAN 
ABRAHAM BECKERMAN 


LOUIS WALDMAN, 


Phone Stuyvesant 6885 





of J. H. Thomas, conservative leader 
of the railwaymen’s union, as typical 
of labor opinion. 

How far this view is from the truth 





diverted. Here is the statement issued | 
on January 4th by F. O. Roberts as | 
chairman, Arthur Henderson as secre- | 
tary and Mr. MacDonald as treasurer, | 


of the Labor Party. 


« . . 7 
In our opinion, the Bole object of | gerous War gestures toward Latin- 


the British Government in these} 
Chinese negotiations should be to ob- 
tain the minimum guarantees 


British subjects in China, and for | 


honest dealing between British and 
Chinese traders. That can only be 


ciprocal recognition of independence 


and sovereignty, and the best evidence leouncil demands 
of a’ new spirit in the negotiations withdrawn 
“A , the differences 
warships from Chinese territorial mitted to arbitration 


would be an offer to withdraw British 


waters upon an agreement as to the 


security of the liver of British resi- | jj urges organized labor 
dents. country to demand peaceful settlement 

“Whatever the sympathies and hopes of differences with 
of the members of our Party may be. | draw al of the marines from Nicar 
The Brotherhood 
» adopted a resolution 
calling for peace and the abandonment 
of force and dictation to- 


the British Government must observe 


the strictest neutrality between the! Porters has al 


contending forces in the Chinese Civil 


War, and do nothing—by offers of | of the policy 
j ward Latin-American countries. 


(Continued on page 2) 








was proven by the words of Ramsay ST. PAUL, ST. PETERSBURG 
socporet a ae sing CENTRAL LABOR COUNCILS 
troops now enroute to Shanghai ‘be DENOUNCE WAR GESTURES 


union movement 
| Coolidge administration’s recent 


adopted by 


é part as St 
necessary for the personal safety of eg Nagy irt as 
and St. 


Petersburg, Florida 


p 


State Department’s 
Thomas J. Curtis, vice-president, New 


in 
done in modern y 
ern China by negotiations opposed to war or 


on a basis o tr ° - ad 
f mutual respect and re exercising undue authority 


from Nicaragua 


FOR $2,000,000 





N. Y. Labor Gives Back-| 


ing to Drive of Work- 
ers College for Fund 





ATONAH, N. Y.—Endorsement 
of the $2,000,000 building and 
drive which | 


endowment fund 


Brookwood Labor College is launching 


has been given by the New York State 


Federation of Labor and the New York 


Central Trades and Labor Council 
Credentials have been igsued by the 
‘ity body to representatives of the| 
fund 

Among the labor members of the 
national committee for the drive are 
John Sullivan, president, and John M 
O'Hanlon, secretary-treasurer of the 
New York State Federation of Labor; | 
H. H. Broach, vice-president, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers; D. W. Helt, president, Brother- 
hood- of Railway Signalmen, Thomas 
F. McMahon, president, United Tex- 
tile Workers: Joseph R. Ryan, presi- 
dent, and John P. Coughlin, secretary 
of the Central Trades and Labor Coun- 


cil of New York City; Robert Fechner, 
vice-president, Internationa] Associa- 
tion of Machinists; William Kohn 


resident of the Upholsters’ Union, and 


York State Federation of Labor 


“Our first need is for a men’s dor- 


mitory, which can be built for $50,000," 
said A. J. Muste, chairman of the 
faculty We also need class rooms 
badly. These buildings will be erect- 
ed as soon as possible, so we can ac- 


ommodate more students. Last year 
twice as many applicants as 





we could find room for.” 


Officers of the fund drive include 


Mr. Muste. as president; Mrs. Anna 
N. Davis. secretary; Miss Evelyn Pres- 
ton, treasurer, and Clinton S. Golden, 
field_ representative An office has 
Been opened at Room 303, Bible House, | opinion, be disastrous to the Socialist 
} Astor place, New York. 
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HE four months’ strike of the 
T paper box makers has been called 

off without recognition of the 
union. I believe that the union will 
continue in existence as a militant 
force and that its time will soon come 
again. I hope that the recently ap- 
pointed Mayor's committee will make 
a useful report on conditions in @ 
sweated industry. Emphatically not 
all is lost. Nevertheless, this defeat is 
Whatever lessons it 





a serious setback. 

may contain for the union itself, it con- 

tains some lessons which are worth 

general comment. 

1 It points out once more how grave 
° are the limitations on the power 


asserted to be the final authority in in- 
dustrial conflicts. Public opinion, or 
the opinion of very influential sections 
of the public, was clearly on the side of 
the strikers, at least to the extent of 
demanding that the employers should 
negotiate. This the employers con- 
temptuously refused to do. They 
played for time and they got away with 
it. I still hope that good may come out 
of the labors of the Mayor’s fact find- 
ing committee. But like the famous 
church report on the steel strike, it 
will come too late to save the strike 
which called it into being. 
The principal factor in the defeat 
a of the strikers was the close al- 
liance which the employers established 
—by what means I may suspect but 
shall not say—with the police force. 
Of course everybody knows that Tam- 
many Hall and the city administrge- 
tion love the workers and Bélieve’ ih 
| collective bargaining. So thoroughly is 
that true that a lot of Al Smith Social- 
ists apparently would like our party to 
go out of business in State and mu- 
nicipa] elections. But when it comes 
to a strike the Tammany police force 
can be trusted to line up squarely with 
the employers. If, as has recently been 
alleged, certain of the stronger unions 
have tried buying up the police, ob- 
viously the chief effect of it has been 
| to run up the price which the employ- 
ers have had to pay, for in the show 
down the police have been on the side 
of the employers as is proved by the 
number of arrests of peaceful pickets. 
Police or no police, public opinion 
we or no public opinion, I think the 
|} paper box strike would have saved 
| recognition of the union had there been 
adequate relief funds. There were not, 


E that public opinion which is often 
| 
| 
| 














Relief was run on a shoestring. Un- 
fortunately no way has been found for 
strikers to live on speeches. The rea- 


|son there was not adequate relief for 
this relatively small strike was that the 
unions which might have helped were 
spending most of their available funds 
on the right and left controversy. At 
the rate things are now going the last 
survivors of that great conflict may 
celebrate the victory of their cause in 


an open shop town 

| ae 

| I was indebted to some of my left 
| wing friends for an invitation to their 
dinner on Democracy in the Unions. I 
am a simple soul and it puzzles me 
greatly and amuses me a little to find 
the same people who have been telling 
me just how bad is democracy are now 
raising such a lamentation because of 
its alleged violation in the labor unions, 
Our left wing friends have a right to 
state what is on their minds, but just 
| why should they drench us in “bour- 


| geoise” moral! indignation if by chance 
and to my regret their enemies have 
practiced that disregard for democracy 
which they have both practiced and 

preached 
It seems to me that the terms of 


some recent discussion in the Socialist 
Party with regard to tactics need 
closer analysis and definition. The 
Sreat bulk of our membership is per- 
suaded that what we want is a labor 
party It is generally agreed that our 
function is educational; to help pre- 
pare the way for a genuine labor party 
and to act as a leaven in that party 
somewhat as the I. L. P. has done in 
England. We may agree on these gen- 
eral principles and stil! find room te 
differ on immediate tactics, as, for in- 
Stance, how far we should and could 
go in co-operating with various so- 
called labor or progressive parties in 
certain states. We may also differ on 
the importance of political campaign 
work on its educationa! side 

Logically, quite a case may be made 
for a fairly complete withdrawa! from 
immediate political action We can 
refrain from making nominations and 
concentrate on educationa! work until 
the day when a larger laber political 
movement appears on the horizon. 
Such an argument, I say, may be made 
logically attractive. It would, in my 


(Centinued on page 2) 
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V ' 2 UN N ; 7 
JAIL TERMS 
UPHELD 


Union Will Take ‘Ap- 
ial to Higher State 
rt 


N attempt will be made to carry 

the case of the nine members 
of the Brownsvillé Bakers’ 
Union, Local 87, who were recently 
found in contempt of court for the 
alleged violation of an _ injunction 
ordér, to the Court of Appeals. 

The Appellate Division, Second De- 
partment, has just handed down a deé- 
cision in this case on the appéal to 
that court from the order of Supremé 


Court Justice Cropsey, who, after a | 


hearing of two days, found the work- 
ers guilty of contempt of court. 
tice Cropsey senténced the bakers to 


terms of imprisénment ranging from | 


ten days each, in the cases of seven 
of the men, and thirty days éach in 


the cases of the two business agents | 


of thé union. In addition, he imposed 
an aggregaté fine of $250 and directed 


the union men to pay a counsel fee | 


of $500 to the attorney for the em- 
ployers who brought the contempt 
proceeding. These employérs§ are 
Probolsky Brothers, Brownsville boss 
bakers, whose place of business is in 
Snédiker avenue, and who have car- 
ried on a _ ilong-drawn-out ~ battle 
against the union. 

The Appellate Division modified 
Justice Cropsey’s order by striking 
out ‘the proviaion for the payment of 
the counsel fee and affirmed in all 
other respects. In modifying the 
order, the Appellate Court said there 
was no foundation in the record for 
awarding the counsel fee. 

It was just this feature of the case 
which was urged by the union men as 
one of the evidences of the bias of 
Justice Cropsey against the bakers. In 
fact, it was pointed out in the brief 
submitted in behalf of the men by 
Charles Solomon, their lawyer, and on 
the argument before the Appellate 
Division, that Justice Cropsey not only 
directed this large counsel fée without 
legal evidence warranting it, but in 
direct contradiction of an _ opinion 
written by him in another case in 
which hé disallowed a counsel fee un- 
der similar circumstances. 

The workers, through their lawyer, 
contended on appeal, among other 
things, that the justice in the lower 
court had disqualified himself in the 
contempt proceeding by his attitude. 

Joseph Rose, secretary of Local 87, 
said: 

“If we can get permission to do so, 
we will carry this case to the highest 
court in’ this state. We regard the 

ing ilty of contempt of our 
! bend totally unwarranted and 
gross isecarriage of justice. of 
course, this temporary success of the 
Probolskys will havé no efféct what- 
ever upon our legitimate strugglé for 
recognition of our union, except to 
intensify it. We have said before and 
we répeat, we never violated the in- 
junction in this case. Moréover, we 
call upon all union men and sympa- 
thizers to take note of this case and 
give us whatever hélp they can in this 
struggle. We do not hesitate to say 
the Probolskys are just tools of others, 
more powerful and sinister, in this 
struggle. They must bé beaten.” 


Postal International 





Hands Mussolini a Slap | 


Upon learning that Benito Mussolini 
was to open the Fourth Telegraphic 
Competition in Como, Italy, this year, 
the Vienna headquarters of the Postal 
Workers’ International sent a request 
to its affiliated unions all over Europe 
asking them to bar their some 500,000 
members from taking part in the com- 


petition. 





LABOR TEMPLE 
14th Street and Second Avenue 
THIS SUNDAY 
5 P. M—Contemporary Authors 
PROF. H. W. L. DANA 
“*Nexo” 


ADMISSION 25 CENTS 


7:15 P. M— 
EDMOND B. CHAFFEE 
“Where Would Lincoln Stand 
Today?” 


ADMISSION FREE 


8:30 P. M.— 


HUBERT C. HERRING 
“The United States and Mexico” 


ADMISSION FREE 
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FEDERAL EMPLOYES 
WORK 7-DAY WEEK 


Washingten—The Federal Gov- 
ernment hae thousands of em- 
ployes on the seven-day basis, said 
Luther C. Steward, president of 
the National Federation of Fed- 
eral Employes, at a hearing on 
the Oldfield bill (H. R. 12317). 

The act would set eight hours 
and six days as the minimum 
work week for Government cus- 
todial employes... Mr. Steward 
urged that the Iégislation be ex- 
ténded to all Federal empleyés. 

“This legislation would estab- 
lish a work week of not more than 
six days, except In an emergency,” 
said Congressman Oldfield, “This 
ig essential, and considering the 
unfavorable working conditions of 
certain employes, it demands af- 
firmative aétion by this Congress.” 
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(Continued from page J) 


would be that we 
and 


party. The danger 
should soon become a8 vague 
futile as the single taxers who followed 
the sort of policy I have described. 
We have goné out for political action. 
For us to stop vigorous campaigning 
would appear to the public like a con- 
fession of defeat. It would, among 
other things, leave one field for the 
time being to the Communists. 

When we become so weak that we 
can. wage no political campaign we 
shall have become so weak that we can 
exercise very little direct or indirect 
influence. It may be that under pres- 
ent circumstances we should not nomi- 
nate for every office. It is certainly 
true that we should explore every pos- 
sible road that looks to co-operation 
with other forces seeking a labor party. 
But if we quit political campaigning 
pending the rise of a Jabor party, at 
least in New York State, we shall 
pretty nearly quit living. There is no 
labor party on our horizon. Tam- 
many Hall has the allegiance of the 
orthodox unions. Does anyone think 
that we can bore from within Tam- 
many Hall? Or will anyone honéstly 
say that if the Socialist Party be- 
comes primarily educational and doés 
little or no campaign work he himself 
will give more time and energy to the 
Socialist Party? No. This sort of 
talk of educational activity 18 a ration- 
alization of what the French in the 
war called defeatism; »And defeatism 
is our chief enemy... Thé present 
American situation is not favorable to 
to great Socialist progress. It is, as 
1 hope to argue somewhat at .greater 
length in a later article, sufficiently 
favorable for sound and éncouraging 
work. In the local elections of 1927 in 
New York, an energetic Socialist 
party might easily hope for substantial 
gains, perhaps evén the election of a 
few candidates. At any raté, it could 
keep kindled the torch which some day 
must light gréat beacon fires to guide 
the onward march of the workers, 

















In the Browning casé¢ of malodorous 
memory, the court lent itself to giving 
a pornographic holiday to the multi- 
tudes, This thing we call the dignity 
of the law reached a néw low water 
mark. The chief villains, however, in 
this plot against our social health were 
not judges or lawyers or the rich and 
vulgar old sensualist and his gold- 
digging girl wife who were the prin- 
cipals in the casé, but the néwspapers, 
especially the tabloids, which syste- 
matically fed out young children with 
carrion and tried hypocritically to dis- 
infect it with a moral. 

Censorship of paernography, whether 
on ‘the stage @r in print, is an entirely 
different matter from cénsorship of 
ideas, and I should favor censorship 
of pornography as a matter of protec- 
tion for the next genération if I thought 
it would work. Thére is no natural 
or inherent right to spread out before 
the eyes of our childrén such stuff as 
is the main substance of the tabloids. 
Unfortunately, censors of obscenity 
havé madé a rathér ridiculous record 
for themselvés. Perhaps laws and the 
enforcement of laws against pornog- 
raphy are a better defense. A great 
paper has argued that such laws will 
only result in bootlegging filth. Prob- 
ably there will be some such boot- 
legging, but I should prefer that my 
children would také their chance with 
the occasional bootiegger rather than 
that they should be assaultéd at every 
newsstand by papers which publish 
what by law should be forbidden. 

This is a matter of especial im- 
portance to radicals. There is a gréat 
pow hological difference between por- 
nography with which thé masses are 
| systematically fed and what has been 





| called the “healthy animalism” of cer- 


| tain great classics. A crowd gone mad 
Browning trial is a crowd 
political party. Per- 
cynical 
the people who revel in 


labor 
haps, as some 
have observed, 


| théir daily dose of tabloid pornography | 


|} are beyond hope, anyway. The rising 
generation is not béyond hope. 
Indéed, I am inclined to think 
one of the gravest symptoms in 
times is its undue obséssion with sex. 
in Mexico and elsewhere 
housing—outside 
néests’—super-power programs, 
have no sex appeal, and so some of 
our erstwhile radicals who ought to be 
| fighting the good fight for justice and 
| freedom, 
and money they 
Fréeudianiem and a defénce of 
| world-old bondage to licentiousness 
which they call the modern freedom. 


our 


Imperialism 
problems of 


have on 


commentators | 


that | 


“love 
| 
etc., | 


epéend what energy and time | 
half-baked | 
the | 


GAG MENACE IN 
NEW RADIO 
BILL 


Civil Liberties Union 
Warns Against Pro- 
posed Senate Meas- 


ure 
D control bill would not protect 

the public against monopolies, 
‘discrimination and frée-speech gags, 
Morris Il. Ernst, New York attorney 
for the American Civil Liberties Union, 
urged Sénator Dill of Washington by 
telegram on February 3 to combat the 
measure on the Senate floor. The bill, 
a compromise product of a ¢cénference 
committee, has been raced through the 
House and is now béing pressed for 
| quick action in the Senate. 

Mr. Ernst contends that, while “Sen- 
| ator Dill did a good job of protecting 
| the public against radio corporation 
| abuses,” the committee has cut all the 
| protective clauses out. Hé charges 
| that there ig no adequate protection 
| against trading in radio licenses for 
premiums or to prevent corporations 
with a license from selling stock. “One 
broadcasting corporation can buy up 
all the radio stock in the country,” he 
statés, labeling the monopoly clause 
“a Joke.” 

The clauses concerning discrimina- 
tions against political candidates are 
held by Mr. Ernst to be a joker which 
cannot be applied. By outlawing only 
discrimination against political candi- 
dates, says Mr. Ernst, the bill implies 
that anybody else may be discriminated 
against. Even the candidate clause, 
hé charges, is 80 worded as to leave 
the way open for barring opposition 
parties, Parties in power may mo- 
nopolize the air by broadcasting party 
boosters who aré not running for of- 
fice, he charges. Boosters for the op- 
position may be denied. 

No right is given the public for pro- 
test or appeal against the decisions of 
the proposed radio commission, ac- 
cording to Mr. Ernst. The bill provides 
that in a conflict “any party in in- 
terest’ may appeal. The term “any 
party in interest,” says Mr. Ernst, will 
exclude the public. 

“The most dangerous clause 
the President the right to suspend all 
these rules and close any radio sta- 
tion in time of war, threat of war, or 
‘a state of public peril’,”. Mr. Ernst 
concludes. “This gives the President 
limitless censorship powers. President 
Coolidge took the first step toward 
seizing these powers when he urged 
the press and the public to support his 
foreign policies in his controversies 
with Nicaragua and Mexico, The next 
stop would be to shut down the radio 
stations and sew up public opinion. 


——_o——- 


ECLARING that the new radio 





grants 


is when we need discussion most. Yet 
no station in Améric&. would dare 
broadcast opposition to the government 
if it knew that the President could 
close it up, remove its equipment, or 
turn it over to government control.” 


European Labor World 
Hear of Communists’ 
Needle Trade Wreckage 





unionists have followed 


paragraph in a recent letter to the 
éditor of The New Leader from Luise 
Kautsky, wife of Karl Kautsky, 
exponent of Marxism. 

Writing from Vienna, where her hus- 
band is recovering from a severe ill- | 
ness, Mrs. Kautsky says: 

“The shameful catastrophe Commu- 
nistic leaders have brought in the New 
York trade unions by their disgraceful | 


appears to us a parallel case to the; 
English coal strike, has excited great 
indignation all over the Socialistic 
world.” 


| Americans, Led by Quakers, 
“Intervene” in Roumania | 


—-_-e-—— 











American financing of those elements 
in Roumania which suffer 
governmental opposition has 
mencéd with the announcement by the 
International Committee for Political 
Prisoners of the formation of the Rou- 
manian Political Prisoners Fund. 
undértaking has the co-operation 
the Quakers, who will supervise getting 
the money into Roumania and will ad- 
minister it 

Charging that persecution 
| pression of racial antl religious minori- 
| ties 
lin Roumania to an extreme degree, the | 
| committee accuses Queen Marie of con- 

stantly avoiding this issue. Attention 
is also calléd to thé committees of 
prominent mén and women which have 
| formed in Paris, Brussels, Genéva, and 
Berlin at the instance of the 
| Barbusse investigation into Roumanian 
conditions. Representatives of the 
American Quakers aré now in Europe 
arranging co-operation with 
| groups. 

A public 


com- 


there. 








and sup- 


appéal t4 contribute to the 
|} fund is made by the committe¢, which 
is composed of Arthur Garfield Hays, 
John Haynes Holmes, Norman Thomag, 
Paul Jones, Roger Baldwin, Morris L. 
Ernst and Anna N. Davis. Mrs. Davis 
is tréasurer. The Fund has offices at 
| Room 410, 2 West 13th New 
York City 


street, 


Aristocraciés fight for 
—wealth which they waste upon 
luxury, and which they Aabusé 
j tor their own interests.—J, 


wealth and 
power 
power 


Timé of public peril and threat of war |! 


behavior during the last strike, which | 


A. Froude. | 





That European Socialists and trade | 
the troubles | 


that have occurred in the needle trades | 
unions of New York is evident from a | 


noted 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


most from ; 


} on 
The | aspirations when they 
of | get the hook quick, 


and of peasant organizations exists | 


Henri | 


these | 


Powers Concentrate Troops 
In China to Protect Power 
To Exploit Native Workers 


——_—— 


(Continued from page 1) 
ployed at a dangerous trade or at @ 
dangerous, unguarded machine. 

The commission did not feel able to 
recommend the prohibition of employ- 
ment at night of children who can be 
employed by day, because, under the 
two-shift system, it would be “com- 
mercially impracticable.” While, there- 
fore, the Chinese factory regulations 
would prohibit the night employment 
of boys under sevénteen and girls un- 
der eighteen, would limit their hours 
to eight per day and to light work, 
and the hours of adults to ten per day, 
the Shanghai Municipal Council did 
not propose to protect by law any per- 
son over fourteen, and would have still 
allowed children between ten and four- 
teen to be worked on twelve-hour day 
and night shifts, with only oné hour’s 
break. 

British Responsibility 

Even these feeble proposals were 
easily defeated by the foreign ratepay- 
ers of the Shanghai International Set- 
tlement, all of whom have voting 
power. The Chinese, who form 97 per- 
cent of the population and pay the 
bulk of the rates, have no votes at all. 
It Was necessary, if these proposals 
wére to be put into operation, that 
they should be passed in the form of 
a by-law by a special ratepayers’ 
meéeting. This was called for April 15, 
1925, and in spite of a special appeal 
made by those who desired a move, 
only 299 ratepayers, representing 622 
votes, were present, this being 302 
votes short of the quorum required 
(one-third of the qualified 
about 2,700). It is quite clear that 
many of thé ratepayers deliberately 
stayed away to prevent a quorum be- 
ing present as the casiest way of ob- 
structing factory legislation. The Brit- 
ish have tried to represent the Japan- 
ese as the principal absentee; but as 
only some 500 of them have votes, and 
as, moreover, they employ a smaller 
proportion of child labor than any na- 
tionality in the settlement, it is 
obviously simply an attempt to shift 
the blame. The fact that out of the 
nine members of the Shanghai Munipi- 
pal Council six are British, two Amer- 


ican and one Japanese. probably indi- unacquainted with the niceties of dip- 


cates the relative voting strength and | 
the relative responsibility 
ous nationalities for the obstruction of 
factory legislation. 
The Right to Sweat 

It will thus be seen that the Shanghai 
International Settlement is prepared to 
put up a tremendous fight for its 
“right” to do as it Ikea, to sweat its 
workers and employ children of all 
ages on twelve-hour day and _ night 
shifts~—or more if: they wish. No doubt 
if the Cantonese gained control of the 
settlement, they Mould: le fe trade 
unions, as they have done in their own 
area; whereas now they are illegal, 
both inside the séttlement and in the 
surrounding aréa, and it is the custom 
of the British authorities, who almost 
entirely form the personnel. of the 
Shanghai Municipal Council, to ask 
the Chinese authorities outside to 
watch trade unionists, and they have 
from time to time expelled trade 
union leaders and handed them over 
to the neighboring militarists to be 
shot — besides frequently expelling 
workers who attempt to organize 
strikes, after getting the Sikh police 
to beat and othewisé ill-use them. 

It can thus be seen that the 
“vital interest” which leads Sec- 
retary Kellogg to follow the lead 
of the British in concentrating 
naval and military forces in and 
around Shanghai is the maintain- 
ance by foreign business men, par- 
ticularly British, of unfettered con- 
trol over the Chinese workers. 
We are out to crush the de- 
mand of the Chinese workers for 
a better life, which they believe 
the Canton government holds out 
to them. 

The danger is not to American 
life and property in Shanghai and 
elsewhere in China. The danger 
is to profits—the danger that capi- 
talists may no longer be able to 
sweat children and women in the 
mills, 


LABOR RADIO CANCELS 
BROADCAST CONTRACT 


OF ANTI-LABOR CHURCH | 


Chicago.—Preachérs who buy time 
labor's radio and then knock labor's 
broadcast will 
as the Rév. 
Peter Long of Wicker Park Luthéran 
Church, Chicago, has discovered. 
Long had a contract with 
the Chicago Federation of 
radio station, for an hour each 
at $75 the hour. Long ventured to use 
jhis time on the labor radio to attack 
| labor aspire atigns for the 40-hour weék. 
Delegates to the Chicago Federation 


of Labor protested vigorously in regu- | 


lar meeting against this uae of a labor 
enterprise. Finally the Wicker Park 


WCFL, | 
Labor's 
week | 





voters— | 


| 


of the vari- } 


| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|} would be ¢ 


Simon | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Lutheran church was officially signed | 


off WCFL for good. Its contract waa 
canceled In accordance with the pro- 
visions in it for such revocation. 

The time when Socialist prin- 
ciples will need to be applied to be 
applied to industry is far nearer 
than many may think. Nearly:all 
intelligent people who take any 
serious concern about the present 
situation are realizing that capi- 
talist organization of production 
and distribution for profit is break- 
ing down. . What we have pre- 
dicted is coming not merely cer- 
tainly, but hurriedly. How are we 
Socialists fitting ourselves for the 
noble but gigantic work to which 
we have put our hands?—London 
“Justice.” 





Grist for Imperialism’s Mill 











A typical Chinese child mill worker in the foreign-owned cotton factories 
of Shanghai 





Venezuelan Consul Mixes Business With 
Diplomacy Openly 





The representative in New York of 
the Venezuelan dictatorship 
that ruins) that country is 


Gomez 


rules (Or 


lomatic conduct which prescribe that 
when a @iplomat engages in business 
with his right hand he must be care- 
ful to keep his left hand from appear- 
ing to know what its fellow digits are 
up to. 

The Organic Law of the Consular 
Service, Séction One, Article Eleven, 
reads as follows: “Consuls must not én- 
gage in commérco or any other profes- 
sional or industrial occupation in the 
countries where they serve.” 

The Venezuelan consul in New 
is P. Rj Rinconeg, Jr. 

The first thing to be 
doors of the Venezuelan 
P. R. Rincones, Jr., & Co., Inc. It is 
an export and import house. This in- 
scription occupies the most promfhént 
place; the name of the consulate is 
relegated to an inferior position. The 
doors afford a perfect clew to the in- 


York 


seen on the 


consulaté is: 


terior: the chief part is occupied by 


the offices of this company,.in which 


the new consul is so patently a guiding | 


limited to a 
is furnished 


The consulate, 
part of the floor, 
several chairs and 
To be sure, so far a& the offices 
R. Rincones, Jr., & Co., Ine., are 
the furniture is not to be 


spirit. 
small 
with 
case. 
of P. 
concerned, 
sniffed at. 
One would suppose that the new 
consul would go through at least the 
formality 
tion hé 6c“upies in the company which 
bears his namé, but, no, the bonds are 
too tight. Thé offices are continued on 
60 South street, on the same floor; 
they are entered by the same doors. 
For 
depend on that of P. R. Rincones, 
(John 6124). Indeed,’ the Venezuelan 
consulate is the only one in New York 
without a telephone of its own. There 
is no way at all of securing informa- 
tion from the consulate except by com- 
municating with 
Which haunts its precincts. 





LABOR FREE THINKERS 
UNITE IN GERMANY 


nes Gemenee 

With Chancellor 
head im- | 
plying in his opening Reichstag speech 
that he will try to force through a na- 
tional school law making religious in- 
struction a regular part of the curricu- 
lum in thé public schools, the labor 
free thinkers of Germany aré closing 
their ranks for the fray. 

At a joint convention held in Berlin 
Jan. 16 of delegates to conventions held 
the day before by the two leading free 
thought organizations, the Society of 
Free Thinkers for Cremation and the 
Community of Proletarian Free Think- 
ers, these bodies were amalgamated 
into an organization called the Society | 
for Free Thought and Cremation. The 
amalgamation meeting was attacked | 
by members of the Executive Commit- | 
the Internatiorial of Proletarian 
which had just mét in 
visitors from several | 
foreign countries, including Lukat- | 
shévsky of Moscow, who brought 
greetings from the League of Athe- 
ists of the Soviet Union. Dr. Hart- 
wig of Czechoslovakia, head of the In- 
ternational of Proletarian Free Think- 
ers, expressed great satisfaction at the 
amalgamation of the labor free think- 
ers and said hé was sure the new body 
credit to the International. 

Recent rumors that the bourgeois 
cabinet of Germany would try to fol- 
low the example of the reactionary 
government of Bavaria, conclude 
concordat with the Vatican and prac- 
tically put control of the public schools 





Marx, thé Catholic 


of the German government, 





tee of 
Free Thinkers, 
Berlin, and by 


| 
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HUNGARIAN WORKERS 
LOSE OLD CHAMPION 


a 
of Samuel Jaszai in 
18, 
of 


death 
Jan. 


In the 


Budapest on the workers of 


Hungary lost one their vetesan 


champions. 

Flected secretary of the Hungarian 
Federation of Labor 1903, 
held that position untii the day of his 
death. His contributed | 
greatly to building up the Hungarian 
trade unions and to keeping 
in close touch with the So¢ialist Party, 
of which he was an active member, 
and which he represented for a time | 
in the National Assembly followitg the 
elections of 1922. In 1920 Jaszai was 
élected to the General Council of the 
International Federation of 
Unions and _ continued represent 
Hiungary there until his death. 

Ja-zai was 67 years old and a printer | 
by trade. After serving his appren- 
ticeship he wandered over several Bu- 
ropean countries, returning to Buda- 
pest in thé early '90s and at once be- 
ginning to take part in the movement 
for political and industrial 


in 


activities 


to 


| tion of the workers. 


The form of asscciation which, if 
mankind continued to improve, 
must be extended in the end to 
predominate is not that which can 
exist between a capitalist as chief 
and workpeople without a voice in 
the management, but the associa- 
tion of the laborers themselves on 
terms of equality, collecti#ely own- 
ing the capital with which they 





into the hands of the Catholic and 
Protestant clérgy, have arouséd much 
excitement and the Socialists, Com- 
munists and most of the Democrats are | 
ready to fight any such move to the | 
limit. 

my soldiers to réfiéct, not! 
of them would remain in the] 
—Frederick the Great of Pruassia 


If were 


one 
ranks 


— tiie: | 


MORRIS WOLFMAN 


Attorney and 
Counsellor-at-Law 


Avenue) 





(formérly of 60 Graham 
announces thatyhe has removed his 
law office to the new building at 

Court and Remsen Streets, 
No. 26 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
where he will continue the General 
Practice of the Law. 

Telephone No.: TRIANGLE 2166 

Res. Phone: LAFAYETTE 6260 
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carry on their operations, and 
working ufder managers elected 
and removable by themselves.— 
John Stuart Mill, 


an enormous} 


of resigning from the posi- | 


a télephone the consulate has to | 
Jr., | 


the méreantilée house | 


Jaszal 


them | 


Trade | 


organiza- | |! 


BRITISH LABOR 
POSITION ON 
CHINA 


Withdrawal of Troops 
Demanded by Labor 
Party Executives 


(Continued from page 1) 
advice, money or arms—which might 
appear to any of the parties to be a 
breach of that neutrality; they must 
not simply abandon the older, in 
favour of the newer, forms of obtain- 
ing power in China. But as the British 
people havé made up their minds that 
they are not going to encourage their 
Government to subdue China by force 
of arms, so the British Government 
must give the Chinesé people the best 
possible opportunity to place their 
Government upon an_ independent 
nationalist footing. 

“Whilst abstaining from any diplo- 
matic act, which might be interpreted 
as support of a policy of the partition 
of China, it should put and maintain 
our relations with the Canton Gov- 
ernment on a friendly footing at the 
earliest possible moment. As there can 
be no stable Government without 
funds, it should be announced that it 
is anxious to come to any fair agree- 
ment on this subject with the Canton 
Government. It should enforce strictly 
the China Order in Council of 1925, 
and utge other Powers to adopt simf{- 
lar measures. It should attempt to 
secure, in co-operation with other 
‘nations concerned, an absolute and 
effective prohibition of the importa- 
tion of arms into China, and the em- 
bargo should be extended to include 
materials which are known to be in 
constant usé for warlike purposes. The 
éxisting prohibition of export of arms 
from this country to China should be 
made absolutely effective directly 
and through other countries. 

“Finaliy, the British Government, 
| when it has once decided to pursue a 
| policy reconciliation and justice 
tearegenel the Chinese people, should 
not be deterred from going forward 
| with that policy to its logical end 
because some other Government mav 
réfuse to march with it, or because 
the jingo elements in these islands, 
not unwilling to make enemies of both 
China and Russia, and forgetting 
| éverything else, may beiieve that 
Russia is the greatest interventionist 
and anti-British influence in China,” 
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THIS SATURDAY NITE! 


Unity Reunion 
DANCE 


Saturday evening, 
February 
12 
Lincoln’s Birthday 
Grand Ballroom of 
Manhattan Opera House 


34th Street and Eighth Avenue 


| PAUL WHITEMAN 

| PICCADILLY PLAYERS 

| Tickets at $1.00 each 
| 





(Wardrobe included) 


i Tickets can be obtained at the 
} Box-Office 
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Telephone CIRCLE 2467 


The Union Audit Bureau 
1674 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 
'|| Specializing in Trade 

Union Accounting 
| AUDITS : SYSTEMS 
i INVESTIGATIONS 
Members of B. S. & A. U. 12646, 
A. F. of L 














The Bronx Free Fellowship 


1301 Boston Road, near 160th @treet 
Sunday, February 13, 1927 
& P.M. 
REV. LEON R. LAND 
“Abraham Lincoln and Henry Ford” 
Soloist, Genevieve Kaufman 


9 Yr. M. 
OPEN FORUM 
“The Marriage Muddie—Is Judge 
Lindsey Right?” 
Dr. A. WAKEFIELD SLATEN 
(Courageous and Independent) 
MUSIC — ADMISSION FREE 

















At COOPER UNION 
AT 8 O'CLOCK 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY {3th 
JOHN COWPER POWYS 


“Joseph Conrad, eae of the Real 
Ro 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 15th 
PROF. HAROLD E. FISH 


“Biological Science gnd the Trend of 
Civilization” 


FRIDAY, FRRRUARY 18th 
EVERETT DEAN MARTIN 
What Is the Matter with Medern Ideas? 
“What Is Happening to Science? 
ADMISSION FREE 
Open Forum Discussion 


2 
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THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 


At MANHATTAN TRADE SCHOOL 
AT 8 O'CLOCK 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 14th 


DR. MORRIS R. COHEN 
American Phileso 


“General Fy rte and mt CRaracteristies 
Ww DR ROBER FEBRU ARY 
ROBERT CHAMB 


of American ‘Thought 
ERs’ 
ew the Bcientiat Wwette 
“Our Knowledge of Living Matters” 
FEBRUARY 1ith 
SPAULDING 
People Bapect a vag her 


ms Eversthing f la- 
oa B. = ssell 


Tm pe AY, 
G. 


Pa. 
to Answer, 
tly 


SATURDAY, FEBRU ARY 19th 


MORTIMER J. ADLER 
“The Machinery -# Goodness and 


Beaut 
ADMI#SION TWENTY- FIVE CENTS 
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’ THENEW LEADER—SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1927 
———— 








BRITISH LABOR'S\Coolidge Policy Seen 
TRIUMPH SEEN | Driving Latin-America 
BY GREEN Into Hands of Enemies 


. by inducing the United States to take 
President of A. F. of hin the Philippine Islands from Spain. The 
Traces Workers’ 


American government, whieh appar- 
. ently had acquired these islands for 
Growth in Other 
Lands 


the purpose of turning them over to 
| 
EW HAVEN.—Triumph for Brit- 
ish labor on the political neta, | 








By General 
Rafael De Nogales 


[General Nogales, of Venezuela, 
might be called a modern soldier 
of fortune, if to that term could be 
added some indication of his abil- 
ity as an observer and interpreter 
of Latin-American affairs. A bril- 

‘ liant lecturer and writer (he is the 
author of “Four Years Beneath the 
Crescent”), he has also a long record 
of daring and dangerous experi- 
ences. He was an officer in the 
Turkish Army and directed the 
siege of Van, capital of Armenia, 
served as chief of staff of the Turk- 
ish cavalry in Egypt, helped found 








the Filipinos, soon changed its mind; 
thinking that through possession of 

them it eventually might be able to 

control trade with China and Japan. 

in the near future, is foreseen | 

by William Green, president of the} 
American Federation of Labor, 
In a speech delivered before the} 


In other words, the United States gov- 
ernment began unknowingly to play 
the game which English diplomacy 
had intended it to play. 

Thus, by thrusting the United States 
‘Trades Council Forum in New Haven, | sah s} i, setyees capes aes Ape- 
President Green traced the rise of| tralia, English statemanship not only 
working class political action al succeeded in saving Australia, but it 
Europe to governmental oppressions also turned the attention of American 
and hindrances to trade union develop-| the town of Fairbanks, Alaska, imperialists from Canada acta se the 
ment. He says, however, that for} fought in the Russo-Japanese war ‘Pacific coast; since, once checked on 
American labor to do what European| and in Cuba, and twice led revolu- 
labor has done in politics would be| tions against the dictator Gomez of 
foolish, since American labor must ap- | Venezuela.) 
peal for the political co-operation of | HE Central American situation 
liberal] elements outside the ranks a has reached the stage where it 


its way to Australia and China, Japa- 
nese immigration began to drift toward 
the workers, Besides, he holds to the requires to be taken seriously 
belief that American labor, by center- 


the Hawaiian Islands and the Pacific 
; ; F and to be examined coolly from every 
ing its attention on wages, has achiev- | 








coast, from California to Panama, and 
| point of view. 


even as far south as Peru. The flood 
ed more for itself than it could in any | 


of Japanese and Chinese immigrants, 
especially towards the west coast of} 
' 
other way. | One of the reasons why the Amer- 
ican people are so largely ignorant of 


Central America, has increased lately | 

in such large proportions that all they 

would need would be guns and ammu- 

nition in order to take the field any | 
what is really going on in the great| time their governments should order 
them to do so, 





Green's prediction of the coming into 





| Mine Accidents Caused 
2,510 Deaths in 1926 


Accidents at coal mines in the 
United States during the year 
1926 resulted in the loss of 2,510 
lives, according to statistics com- 
piled by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. The output of coal 
during the year is estimated at 
663,290,000 tons; hence the fatal- 
ity rate per million tons produced 
was 3.78 as compared with 3.84 for 
1925. Final returns from produc- 
ing companies showing the num- 
ber of employees and amount of 
coal produced in 1926 will not be- 
come available for several months. 

Accidents in December were re- 
sponsible for the loss of 248 lives. 
Of this number 46 were lost in 
anthracite mines in Pennsylvania 
and 202 were in bituminous mines 
in various States. As the output 
of bituminous coal during the 
month was 57,671,000 tons, the fa- 
tality rate per million tons for bi- 
tuminous mines was 3.50, while 
the anthracite rate was 6.11, based 





Canadian Railway | 
Under New Attack | 
By Private Interests 





(By a New Leader Correspondent) 
ONTREAL.—A new war on public ownership in Canada 
M has been started under the banner of an organization calling 
itself the Railway Users’ Association of Canada. The trouble 
is the Canadian’ National Railways are in a fair way of proving that 
public ownership is as good if not better than private ownership of 
a public utility. 

The first year the Canadian Government undertook to unscramble 
the railway mess left by bankrupt private enterprise there was an 
operating deficit of $30,000,000. Last year the National Railways 
showed an operating net revenue of $33,000,000. In the last three 

years under the executive direction of | 
(Sir) Henry Thornton, who got his | comparable 
training on the Pennsylvania Railway, | 
the net operating income of the Na- 
tional Railways has increased from 
$3,000,000 to $33,000,000, and this de- 
spite a substantial reduction in freight 
rates on grain and flour and other 
bulky commodities. 








is a question. There is 
often a trick in government statistics. 
But according to the government re- 
turns, the Canadian National was em- 
ploying 30 percent more persons than 
the Canadian Pacific. 





blue 
book on the statistics of steam rail- 
ways for 1924, and these statistics deal 


Turning up the government 


Under public ownership, the number 














| 
on a production of 7,528,000 tons. | | of employees inherited from private| _. : | 
The combined rate for both classes | ownership has been greatly reduced. wom neni naee ndemapice omen, es 
of mines was 3.80. | But now the Railway Users’ Associa- engananes cape Vaned ates, We Rnd 
i | tion comes forward with the declara- iy ac NOES OF Th Gwe spD- 
tion that the Canadian National is ; 
COMMUNISTS’ EXPLOIT carrying 20,000 superfluous employees, y Miles 
all apparently kept on their useless Canadian National..... 20,600 
COLONIAL OPPRESSION | Jobs by political influence. The Wall Canadian Pacific....... 13,600 
| Street Journal recently hazarded the Thus the Canadian National with 30} 


percent more employees operated 51) 


FOR PARTY ADVANTAGE | statement that the Canadian National, 
| if returned to private control, could | percent more mileage than the C. P. R. 
eee 


dispense with 50,000 employees. As| Canadian National handled on its | 


CZECH SOCIALISTS 
OPEN RADIO 
STATION 


Largest Unit in Nation 
Is Run by Educa- 
tional Wing of Labor 


Movement 








(By a New Leader Correspondent) 


RAGUE, Czecho-Slovakia. — The 
plans of the American Socialist 


Party to establish a powerful 
radio broadcasting station as a me- 
morial for Eugene V. Debs has aroused 
much in this country, where 
the Socialists and unions are operat- 


interest 


ing the most powerful station in the 
country. 
When in December of 1925 the 


Czecho-Slovak Broadcasting Corpura- 
tion built a broadcasting statien in 
Prague, the Labor Academy, educz- 


| tional center of the Social-Democratic 


Party, de- 


its OWR 


party and of the Socialist 
termined to build a station of 


| The result is a powerful station in 
Prague which covers the entire na- 
tion. One-tube sets in any part vf 


the country can tune in 

E. S. Hokes is the director of the 
Labor Broadcast. 

“Our Labor Broadcast,” he told The 














power of a Labor Party government in 
Britain was made a sequence to his 
declaration that the British working 
people in past years “were forced to 
engage in a most bitter struggle in 
order to break down the legal bar- 
riers which impeded their progress.” 

“Due to the aggressive activities of 
the common people,” he continued, 
“these laws were changed. They were 
liberalized to such an extent that the 
legal complex of Great Britain was 
changed from an absolute monarchy 
to a constitutional monarchy in which 
the people formulate policies and di- 
rect the administration of the govern- 
ment. This democratic development, 
which had its origin in trade unionism, 
culminated in the election of a labor 
government which controlled the af- 
fairs of State during many 
months. At the present moment all 
signs point to a return of the Labor 


Government to power within the near} 


future.” 

A similar development has taken | 
place among the workers in Ger- 
many, France, Belgium and _ other 


countries, Green said, and in Germany 
it had contributed “very largely” to 
the establishment of the republic. The 


first president of Germany was a trade | 


unionist. Green added that it is a his- 
toric fact that it was the trade union- 
ists who defeated the royalists’ at- 
tempt to restore the monarchy in 
1920. 

As to Russia, the head of the A. F. 
of L. declared that “the growth and 
expansion of liberalized thought and 
trade union philosophy resulted in the 
overthrow of imperialistic 
autocratic government of the Czar. In 
its stead established a 
sive and democratic labor government 
in which trade unions and their repre- 


the 


was 


sentatives played a very important 
part. Unfortunately this government 
was not permitted to function along 
the rational, constructive, democratic 
lines which it had planned and upon 
its termination another form of gov- 
ernment was inaugurated.” 


Working people in Australia, 
influence in 
life. In Japan 


exercise a very great 


economic and political 


the labor movement 


“even in China there has come an 
awakening among the millions who 


form that great Empire.” 


American labor, Green concluded, 
should not only make its purchasing | 
power keep pace with its increasing 


productive power, but in fact the wage 
leve] should always be above the pro- 
ductivity of industry. Hours must be 
reduced, as a step toward the better 
life whose attainment is the purpose 
ef labor unionism. | 


GERMAN WORKERS WIN 
RAISES WITHOUT STRIKES 


During few weeks many | 
thousands of German workers have | 
won wage raises without having to} 
zo out on strike. These raises have | 
been very small, and the workers are | 
far from satisfied. the } 
masses seem to feel that, 
2,000,000 on the unemployed lists and 
in the midst of a hard Winter, it is 
wiser to accept even a increase 
and prepare to demand more than to 
enter into a industrial conflict. 

Through a decision of the National | 
Board of Arbitration about 300,000 | 
textile workers in Middle Germany got 
raises of about 7 per cent., while sev- 
eral thousand shoe makers had their | 
base pay advanced from 70 to 75! 
pfennige an hour (100 pfennige. equal 
nearly 24 cents). The new agreements | 
run only until March 31, when the 
whole question will doubtless | 
come up again. 

In Berlin the taxi drivers have just 
made their first collective agreement 
with their employers. It runs until 
April 1 and provides for a daily wage 
of two marks (48 plus 20 per! 
cent, of the which | 
means a wage about 25| 
per cent The 
negotiated by the 
Union, covers about 
ployed by the smaller companies, but 
does not include the 2,000 
ing for the big taxi companies, 
the organization is still weak, 


the last 


Nevertheless, 
with nearly | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


small 


great 


wace 


cents), 
gross receipts, 
increase of 
which was | 
Traffic | 
7,000 drivers em- 


agreement, 


German 


work- 
where 


men 





Reject Convict Labor Plan 
NASHVILLE, Tenn.—The house of 
representatives indefinitely 
a petition to congress to vote against 
the Cooper bill. This legislation would 
permit convict labor commodities made 
in one state to be subject to the laws 
of the state in which they are gojd. 


postponed 





critical | 


and | 


progres- | 


New | 
Zealand and South Africa, he testified, | 


is growing, while ! 


| 
| become a 


| by the 


, Of distracting 
| ward some other place, towards China, 


| Russia 


| which 


world is because the American papers 
usually publish only that which they 
consider interesting—which is, as a 
rule, 90 per cent local news. The 
European and Latin American papers 
on the contrary keep their publics well 
posted as to world affairs by publish- 
ing what they think is important for 
the public to know. Fortunately the 
American press has improved some- 
what in this respect during the last 
few years. Several independent papers 
throughout the country seem to have 
realized that the only way to curb the 
dollar politicians from rushing the 
United States into war is in letting the 





American people know both sides of 
the story while there is yet time to 
prevent a crash. 


This is happening today, for in- 
stance, in the case of the Mexican and 
Nicaraguan imbroglio which has 
ceased to be a mere Pan-American af- 
fair and now threatens to involve this 
| country, in the near future, in prob- 
lems of an international character so 


| 


grave that some political and military | 


critics abroad already consider the 
araguan, question as the forerunner on 
this continent of tremendous racial 
upheaval in Asia, which may bring 
{about a war to the knife between Asia 


against the Anglo-Saxon 


j and Russia 
| people. 
The Sleeping Giant 

Napoleon used to say, when referring 
to China, “leave the 
alone.” Without pretending to be a 
Napoleon or even a Mussolini, J said 
in an open letter to President Wilson, 
published in the New York Evening 
Sun, in 1913, in referring to that same 
Mexican and Nicaraguan 
|“there have cases 
hunted have become the 
is hard to tell what Latin 
would not do if she 


pressed.” 


when 
hunters. It 
America 
really 


been 


were 


At that time aviation was in its in- 
fancy. The United States*were like a 
| giant island cut off from the rest of 
the world by two colossal moats—the | 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. In those 
days no European nor Asiatic nation 


dreamed that by utilizing the Bermuda 


|and Hawaiian Islands as an 


in a few hours most of 
cities of the United States 
| along the Pacific and Atlantic coasts; 
nor that a future war between the 
combined forces of Russia, Japan and 
| China against the United States would 
fought on Asiatic soil 
but in Central America and Mexico 
with the Rio Grande as “no man's 
land.” In support of this theory I will 
mention the following facts 

Shortly after Japan had been forced 
by the guns of the American fleet in| 
the early sixties to open her ports and 
modern nation, factories 
sprang up and the Japanese proletariat 
made its appearance. The increasing 
potentialities of Japanese industry and 
the problem of overpopulation forced 
the Japanese government to look about 
for new markets and for 
Japan first eyes 
China but as she was frowned upon 


| ashes 
| capital 


probably not be 


colonies, 


directed her toward 


by certain European powers which 
considered China their particular eco- 
nomic and financial sphere of influ- 
ence, Japan let her eyes wander 
towards the south, in the direction of 
| Australia, that giant island inhabited 


by only four million white men: who 


were keeping the bars up against Mon- 
golian immigration. Japan saw 


that 


| Australia, with her vast territory and 


enormous agricultural wealth could, if 
properly exploited, feed from a hun- 
dred to one hundred and fifty million 
Mongolians. j 
Britain, Mentor of U. S, 

England became thoroughly alarmed 
danger that threatened Aus- 
looked about for a means 
Japan's attention to- 


irelia and 


the result that a 
China-Japanese 
staged. But 


for instance, with 
few years later 
war was successfully 
and other nations, 
seemed to have scented Eng- 
land's real intentions, objected to any 
territorial concessions along the coasts | 
of China in favor of Japan. The is- 
land of Formosa was the only thing 
they allowed Japan to pocket 
as the price of her victory. Thus Ja- 
Pan was forced to look once more to- 
wards the south, towards Australia, 
the possession of which would have} 
turned her overnight 


the 


several 
which 


into a great is-| 
land empire and a great sea power. 


Probably what saved Australia 


Central American, especially the Nic- | 


sleeping’ dogs | 


imbroglio— | 
the | 


aerial | 

basis they could bomb and reduce to 
| 

the | 


\ Neckwear Makers Loan $5,000 | 


|gle. Of 


at| answer. 
that time was the Spanish-American | board's recomendations were made by 





way; (By a New Leader Correspondent.) 
for the United States to stop | | comer x ithe 


| 
| It seems to me that the only 
| 
| danger while there is yet time to do Congress Against Colonial 
| so would be to grant the Filipinos their | 
| liberty, 
| Chinese immigration an outlet towards | 
| the south, that is, towards Australia, | | ernational po 
{for which point they were originally | a 
| ‘ |“Innocents Club. 
; Reaged. we i Ss wey ee me | After presenting the facts showing 
| United States check Mongolian emi-| nat the body and spirit of the Con- 
| gration towards our continent. ... gress is the ‘Communist International, 
leaving England and Australia to work | working through its “Workers’ Inter- 
| out their own salvation. national Relief,” the service of the 
| The Wiser Course Socialist-Labor International, says: 
If Japanese immigration has “The fate of the Colonial peoples is 
| such a cause for worry to the United); t-uth a much too problem 
| States so far, what is going to happen |, pe exploited for the benefit of a 
| when the countless millions of Chinese | ,;,iteq Front manoeuvre. In this at- 
; coolies, who are also longing for Amer- | tempt much more is at stake. But 
ica, shall have finally succeeded in| they will not succeed in delivering the 
throwing off the yoke of the European | basic questions of Colonial policy over 
nations and, backed by Japan and Rus- ito the decision of a few irresponsible 
sia, shall also demand free entry into! .;cignaries and Communist puppets. 
the Unies States? The workers will settle themselves the 
Is it not obvious, then, that. “Dollar/,..i, of Colonial policy. It is open 
Diplomacy” is acting very 
|and_  shortsightedly in antagonizing policy at their own congress; for 
Mexico and Central America for the great mass of the workers it 
sake of a few concessions; especially | qotermined by the Socialist-Labor In- 
when we know that those concessions | +.+national.” ‘ 
never could have been obtained except | Willy Munzenberg. 
by foul means and cannot stand the} munist organizer, has proceeded 
test of law or of public opinion unless | .ording to the old scheme, which he 
backed up by the bayonets of U. S.| always employs with the Workers’ In- 
| marines? These facts are of common | ;ernational Relief. He has switched 








been } 


serious 


the 


German Com- 
ac- 


knowledge except in the United States. his staff of colleagues, who hitherto 
By its indifference to world affairs the | were working in philanthropy, on to 
| American press is ignorantly doing its | Colonial politics. In the German sec- 
} part towards driving eighty millions of | tion Mungeberg is modestly named 
| Latin Americans into the arms of Rus-/},.+ of all. By his side we find our 
sia and the Mongolian nations. 

| Would it not be wiser, even from the | 
lower commercial standpoint, for the | 
United States and Latin America to 
fe friends, and perhaps even allies, in 
order to safeguard the hegemony of 
western civilization in this hemisphere | 
while there is yet time to do so? 


the W. I. R. alone 
as a political platform, 
has failed 
of the 
position 
who 


since he un- 
to fit himself 
working class 
are 
represents 


| fortunately 
}into any party 
In a similar 

Roland Holst, 
{Dutch group of the league; the writer, 
| For us, the Latin Americans, all pos- | yy, Andersen Nexo, who is a convinced 


| sibility of confidence in the right in-| Gommunist, and represents Denmark 
tentions of the United States vanishes | in the- league. he English group is| 
forever if, through the means of this | popresented by Saklatvala, the only | 
| Mexican and Nicaraguan imbroglio, |Communist member of the English 
we are obliged to see that armed inter- | pa jiament; Switzerland by the well- 


vention is resorted to at the behest of 
“Dollar Diplomacy” to “protect” North 
American nationals in their exploita- 
tion of concessions which have 
gained illegally and unconstitutionally. 


known Communist, Dr. Brupbacher. 
For Austria stands first 


the woman Communist, Dr. 


and 
Raissa Ad- 
they 


crea | The Belgian representatives, who, since 
I the congress is being arranged in Bel- 
{gium, are particularly important, are 
the W. I. R. F. 


Convict Flogging Upheld 


likewise officials of 


RALEIGH, N. C.—The state supreme 


court has held that flogging convicts | Liebaers is the president, and the sec- 
-_ - | 
: . lretary of the congress, Gerard, bar-| 
in prisons of this state is legal. Al. , . 
rister in Brussels, is at the same time 
lower court ruled that a state law per- | vice-president of the Belgian section 
mitting this punishment was void be- | of the W. 1. R. 


| cause the state constitution forbids In spite of this quite distinct char- 
corporal punishment. The supreme | 4cter of the enterprise there will be! 
i ; t fof course honest folk in all countries 

. , ' P 18 c a | : | 

court now declares that th _ , 'who will allow themselves to be hood- 


state constitution does | winked by the Communists for the| 


| » F 
latters’ aims 


invalid as the 


not forbid flogging. 





To Aid Rebuilding of I. L. G. W. U. 





T a recent meeting of the Neck- | makers, and the Communists mustered 
A wear Makers’ Union the mem- | the huge vote of 15. 

bership voted by an overwhelm- After the meeting the Communist 

| press came out with vicious attacks 

ing majority to advance a loan of! 4) the union, claiming that the meet- 

5,000 to aid The International Ladies’ | ing was a fiasco. Undoubtedly it was 

Garment Workers’ Union to rebuild; —for the Communists. One of the 

its New York cloak and Dressmakers’ | Statements they made was that the 

officers of the union had given $5,000 


unions. This meeting, which jammed | 
Beethoven Hall to capacity, was one of 
the largest as well as one of the most 
interesting ever held in the history of 
the union. 


some weeks prior te the meeting, with- 
consulting .the membership, as a 
it the proposal of the 


additional 


out 
donation, and th 
executive 
donation of $5,000, making it a total of 

For many days prior to the | $10,000. Louis D. Berger, in a 
the handful of Communists in the] ment to The New Leader, refuted this 
union, tried to stir up resentment and | Jie, branding it as irresponsible. He 
recommendation of | pointed out that after member- 
which was to a8- | ship approved this action, a check of | 

The Communist | $2,000 was advanced to the Interna- 


board was an 


meeting, state- 


opposition to the the 
the executive board, 


sist the I. L. G. W. U 


press printed stories attacking the of-/ tional. The rest will be forwarded 
ficers of the union, making the wildest | when needed. He further pointed out 
charges against them They predicted that such tactics of lying and abuse 
that the membership would over-! wij] discredit the few Communists in 
whelmingly defeat the proposal. the union more than ever. | 

At the meeting the few Lefts were; I ee ae | 


given every opportunity to speak and 
point out why the union should not aid 
the International. They all harped on 
the point that the Neckwear Makers’ 


Mill Agent Aids Union 
WOONSOCKET, R. I.—General Agent | 
Hall of the Manville-Jenckes .Com- 
pany has proven a better trade union 
organizer than a mill agent. He came 
here more than 14 months ago, and 


Union should be neutral in this strug- 
course when some members 


pointed out that the Furriers’ union, 

which is controlled by Communists, | immediately started a movement to de- | 

was not “neutral,” the Lefts found no/| Crease the work week from 56 to 48 
hours. The union secured 1,700 new 


After appeals to accept the 
members during that period, and Mr. 


Dp, | Hall is out of a job 


war, when shrewd English diplomacy— the offcers of the union, Louis 

so many Orientals claim—ever on the! Berger, manager; Louis Fuchs, busi- —_——_—_——--—— 

look-out for a means of putting ob- Iness agent, and Edmund Gottesman The wise man is the State. He needs 

stacles in Japan's way, cleverly drove | secretary, a vote was taken The en- | no army, fort, or navy—he loves men 

a wedge between Japan and Australia | tire membership voted to aid the cloak-! too well.—Emerson j 


International 
Op- | that the 


pression and Imperialism,” sched- | 
iv apanes | P - 
A CEEE ENS TASER ONE uled for February 10 in Brussels, has 


| been revealed by the Socialist-Labor | 
another Communist] The truth is that the Canadian Na- 


unwisely | +, the Communists to determine their | 


will be} 


old friend, Comrade Ledebour, to whom | 
now remains open | 


Henriette | 
the | 


foremost | 


ler, who is at the same time secretary 
| 
|to the Austrian section of the W. I. R. | 


879, its deposits $1.837,289, while its 
surplus and undivided profits were 
| $115,288. 


89 cents in cash invoiced, only six | 
failed to return the boxes with the} 
| money. In a private school, where 


the average number of employees is 
less than 90,000, it may be doubted 
Canadian 
| are over-manned to the extent claimed 


by the Railway Users’ Association or 
the Wall Street Journal. 


| tional, in the number of its employees, 
| in efficiency and economy, will bear! 
; oneneee with the Canadian Pacific, | 

a paragon of private enterprise, even | 


| if it was a beneficiary of the Canadian | 
| public's or politicians’ passion for | 
| making big money subventions and |! 
vast grants of farming, timber and} 
| mineral lands to railway promoters. 

A recent return presented to Par- | 
liament on March 15 gave the average | 


number. of employees of the two big 
L railway systems of Canada in 1924 as 
| follows: 

| Canadian National..... 87,600 

| Canadian Pacific....... 66,000 

| Whether these figures are strictly 








BONNAZ EMBROIDERERS 
"WIN NEW AGREEMENT 


| A new agreement has been secured 


by the Bonnaz Embroidery Workers’ 
Local 66, affiliated 
International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
The old 


February 1, 


Union, with the 


ers’ Union. agreement ex- 


pired on and 


the new | 


agreement is to run for the next two 


and a half years. 


|} The union has secured a five-day 


| week, consisting of 42 hours a week 


| 

| for the first 
week for the balance 
The 


agreement 


15 months and a 40-hour 
of the agree- 
points of the old 
the exception | 
pay for 
the 





major 
remain with 

that the are to 
| eight legal instead of 
| previous arrangement for 10. 

A stoppage of the industry has been 
ealled for It affects all 
of the union shops, for the purpose of 
organizing the open in the in- 
dustry. At the time of going to press 
The New Leader learned that several 
hundred non- 
union the call of 
the 


ment, 


employers 
holidays 


several: days. 


shops 


workers employed in 


shops responded to 
organization. 


36 Labor Banks Have 
$127,060,000 Resources 


Thirty-six labor banks in the U. S. 


resources of over $127,000,000 at 
Re- 


Amalga- 


had 
the end of 1926, according to the 


search Department of the 


mated Clothing Workers. Total depos- 


its exceeded $109,500,000 and total cap- 


National Railways | tons. | 


| ployees. 


from yourself, just take a mirror and look at 


| lines within Canada 52,500,000 tons of | New Leader correspondent, “is aware 


| freight; the Canadian Pacific 28,800,000 | Of its main task—to be of servic> to 
the proletariat of factory and count 


On the other hand, it must also bring 
to the public not directly connected 
with Socialist Party or trade union a 
better understanding of the labor 
movement and the necessity for close 
co-operation with it. 

“Our programs are formed 
leading principles in mind—democracy, 
progress and justice. We 
stimulate thought, to present 
and at the same time creative thinking 

















































Canadian National employees han- 
dled 47 percent more freight than C. 
P. R. employees. 


Canadian National carried 21,031,000 
passengers; the Canadian Pacific, 14,- 
041,000 passengers. 


eur 


with 

Here again the Canadian National 
with 30 percent more employees, looked | 
after 53 percent more passengers. 


want t9 


critical 


hese figures, on their face, suggest 


that man for man Canadian National/ to the listeners in. We are aware of 
employees were doing considerably | the immense possibilities of labor radio 
more work than Canadian Pacific em- | stations and hope that the American 


Socialists may fulfill their desire for a 
station of their own.” 

A special studio committee has been 
set up to operate the station. On it 
sit members of educational, co-opera- 
tive and trade union representatives 

affiliated with both parties of Social- 
necessary. The C. N. R. has more! 


ism. The station began its operations 
mileage in thinly populated districts, on September 26 of last year. 
but it has to maintain station agents 
at certain points, whether they sell} 
ten tickets or a thousand per day. 

If the comparison is carried into car 
miles, the conclusion is obvious that, 
man for man, railway employees under 
the high pressure public ownership as 
it has been developed in Canada are 
doing as much (or more) work as 
the employees of an admittedly ef- 
ficient private ownership railway; that 
at any rate, statements that the Can- 
adian National has 20,000 superfluous 
employees are merely absurd. 


This simple deduction, how- 
ever, is not permissible because the 
C. P. R. has a somewhat greater traf- | 
fic density, for both passengers and 
freight, than C. N. R. At the same | 
time, traffic density works both ways 
as regards the number of employees 


To Label Prison Goods 
AUSTIN, Texas.—The state senate 
has passed the Westbrook bill requir- 
ing the prison label to be placed on 
all products of the state penitentiary 
at Huntsville. 


Union Drive Planned in Northwest 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Organized Jabor is 
planning for a city-wide organizing 
campaign that will be directed by thé 
Central Labor Union. 











Let’s See Your Tongue! 


If you don’t feel so well today, if you lack 
energy and ambition, if you are tired and lazy 
and feel as if you would like to'run away 


your tongue. If your tongue is white and 
coated, it is a sure sign that your liver and 
bowels are not in perfect order and must be 
regulated at once. 


The Sweet Chocolate Laxative 


will, within a few hours, cleanse your system, 
evacuate your bowels, regulate your liver, 
and restore your ambition and vitality. 

Get a 10-cent box at once and he convinced. 


























ital and surplus and undivided profits | 
$12,750,000. 
Compared to the resources ‘at the | 
end of the second quarter of 1926, the 
figure for the end of the year shows 
only a slight gain. This 
the sale of the Brotherhood 
motive Engineers’ Co-operative Trust 
Company of New York City to private 
interests and the temporary closing of 
the Brotherhood Savings and Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh, whose _ re- 
sources together amounted to $7,642,- 
467 on June 30, 1926. The statements 
of both banks have been omit- 
ted from 


Was due to 


of Loco- 


these 


| 
| 


the report. 

Deposits also show a slight increase 
of from $108,500,000 to $109,500,000. 
Surplus and profits amounting to $3.- 
806,143 showed a slight increase, while | 
capitalization amounting to $9,- 
055,000 due to the omission of the two 
banks decreased $311,000. During this 
half year period the Brotherhood Na- | 
tional Bank of San Francisco opened 
its doors December 18. By December 
amounted to $2,452,- | 


the 


31 its resources 








—_—— | 
Poor Children More Honest 
Psychological tests made by Colum- 
University authorities on eastern 
children show children of 
parents more likely to steal 
money than children of poor parents. | 
Out of 250 children in a Jewish or-! 
phanage who were given a puzzle with | 


bia 
school 
wealthy 


wealthy children only attend, 17 out of | 
100 students did return the money 
Complete reports of the tests} 


not 


intact 





































BE— 
the Best-Informed Member of Your 
Union, Party, Club or Class 


Can you speak authoritatively and fluently, 

sure of your facts, on Trade Unions, Socialism, 

Labor Education, Labor and Social Conditions, 

Co-operation, Labor Banking, Industrial Rela- 

tions, Strikes, Lockouts and Civil Liberties? 
WITH 


THE AMERICAN LABOR 
YEAR BOOK, 1927 


As your guide, you will soon assume a com- 
manding position in your organization 
The 1927 Edition contained 288 pages, carefully indexed, 
bound in cloth. Some of the topics treated: Conventions, 
International Diary, Trade Union Organization, Strikes and 
Lockouts, Labor Politics, Labor Legislation, Legal Decisions, 
Public Ownership, International Relations 


Use This Blank 


Among the Subscribers: 








MORRIS HILLQUIT, WILLIAM | Rand Book Store, 
GREEN, ALBERT F. COYLE, | Now York City. 
SIDNEY HILLMAN, JOHN Ro | 
COMMONS, GEORGE BERNARD ; NAME .nccccccsccicccceseccs . 
SHAW, RAMSAY MACDONALD, ,; Address .........0..0c0eceeues a 
j U. S. Department of Labor t city . Stat a a 
| eae 








are to be made in a month or two. 
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ire of Socialism Seen in Trade Union Field | 
| j 4 | \f 
he, tet Penetration of Unions By Radical Philosophy seen" i | 
nso ori, To pick a Is Program of Well Known Labor Editor ENS chen punt at tao) 
4 to spare, I walked down the street and 





tion or a public character is as much 
with the honest-to-God workers. They| by appealing to the past radicals in| took my stand in a crowd listening to 


meet our fellow-| discover that this program must be 














































it can well point out the need for vig- 
orous expression of the labor move- 
ment in the political field—an expres- 
sion which must be a labor party, and 
in which the Socialist groups can serve 
as effectively educational as does the 


of a cinch as the task of a worker in 
a jurisdictional-disputed compromise, 
which allows him to be on the job 
without winking an eyelid or turning a 
hand. That is why so many incompe- 
tents are attracted to criticism, and 


done, further, out.of the mis- : ? 
oak ax 3. No compromise with War or 


it is not what a man or niovement says 
that counts, but what he or it does 


as ancillary to these efforts— 
largely to solidify the objective of 


business is how far such pictures carry,| suffrage to women, to the prohibition 


out in the muddy, bloody trenches of; of jntoxicating beverages, can appre- 


piloting we would 
| workers on their own ground and help 
create that expression of their ideals 
which they lack today. 

Throwing in a parenthesis, it may 
be urgé) in rebuttal that the Ameri- 





active ex-Socialists there are in the 


dustrial action more, is that inspira- 
tion for pushing forward the union 


tional force ‘that the Socialist Party 
chiefly functioned. 





carried out along the following lines: 

1. Through the pragmatic approach. 
Nat by quoting some minor or major 
prophet of a new social order at him— 
for he is éssentially interested in 


tem, so far as he is concerned, more 


policy by the demand for a large pro- 
gram of living wage demands. 


cals has been that they have been 





did not wish to understand the Amer- 
ican worker and go along with him, 
through his tortuous, immediate prob- 
lems. It was much preferable to sit in 
Ivory Towers, hurling Jovian edicts at 
the beleagured and confused hosts of 


ism and Imperialism. The noblest 


to vacillate about the methods to be 
used in carrying out that declaration. 


ing in “American,” it is merely a plea 


American history—with the clear 
understanding always that they stood 
on the plane of another class struggle 
—is beyond me. What harm can be 
done in using American terms for the 
worker who has never been used to 


battle that goes on daily in every 


ov 


must be true 
An Incident in Buffalo 


farther in really awakening the masses 


































a speaker on “Marxism.” He was a 
fine young chap, on his little plat- 
form—with an American flag on it, as 
required! He would put up the Amer- 
ican flag, but would “not speak in 
“American” language. He went through 





is trying to talk about your interests. 


“high 


about “industrial democracy” handed 








about it. How pleasing it may be to the workers. fight—which Jim Maurer, for example,| “Through a Living Wage to Social-| Every man was left to himself, and I will challenge anyone to go out | out by the employers, of the fact that 
spin visions of the good life around a We who have seen how moral agita-| undoubtedly did find. Likewise, we] ism!” is its new battle cry in a country] the devil took the hindmost! But,| with me to the American workers—I | the international schemers were pre- 
warm, bourgeois fireside, we all knMOW|’ti9n has moved this nation to the] see here another evidence that, even| which has had for years a flood of| perhaps, that was inevitable, consider-|to talk in “American” and he in the} paring their old plots and planning 
pretty well. But the test of the whole abolition of slavery, to the grant of] 48 things went, it was as an educa-| strictly Socialist education. ing the time and place. background of the German or Russian } new wars, and how the w hole busi- 
The mistake of most of our radi- At any rate, when we speak of talk-| worker—and discover who gets the |ness was done. “By God,” he an- 

| 


swered, “you're right! But if that fel- 


here and now—where the workers} cjate what value this great force “Middle Class Conscious” class conscious—middle-class con-| for the use of terms, references and | to necessity of warring on the Capital- | Jow was trying to get that out, he had 
actually are. Ernest Renan has given! would have for principles such as Continuing to look the American] scious. They did not really wish to| phraseology that the American can|ist System. | 2 funny way of doing it.” That is a 
us a worthy cue when he writes, “In| these. Coming down from radical sky-| worker in the face, we can readily} soil their hands by too much contact| understand. What harm can be done An amusing instance of this was | fact, after decades of soap-boxing in 
morals as in art, saying is nothing, do- America! 
ing is all.” ; For Penetration 
THE FIELD OF ACTION @ * ‘ ? , Now, it is perfectly cleay that this 
rnmnnncerzcomlees 6c. | DO 6We Nee ocialist Part geo Sebi rs cae 
tion and activities of the Socialist}@ ©@ e ©@ 9 ee ee “ pa ae ny —— cepsaanted o-. 
party in America, from the viewpoint cal groups or leaders—a policy ¢ ome 
: , | to complete defeat—but for a PENE- 
of furthering the industrial struggle in | , \ 
; -_o 4 TRATION of the unions by a radical 
America and not of drawing a futile e 
indict t, plent f facts can be mus | : Herman te 99 a § enveatels h a philosophy, based on a sympathetic 
Pe ras wow th : ‘ne ty has not | By Emil e rogressive ovemen g an nea fores Bt t on ¢ sta i | desire to attain victory for the work- 
tered to show that e party ha our then National Executive Commit- | ar, now and in the future. It is a 








































done all that it should have done to 
meet the challenge of the present day 
and hour. Lost in the mazes of par- 
liamentarianism, it has all too long 


S one who has been a more or! 
less active member of the| 
Socialist Party since it was or-| 

ganized twenty-seven years ago I feel | 





will be. No one can be so blind to 
reality as to imagine that the election 
of an obscure constable here or a more 
or less efficient Mayor there—or even 
the capture of the majority of the leg- | 
islative machinery of the country—will 


Mr. Russell. Summed up in one sen- 
tence the only thing that is wrong 
| with the Socialist Party, according to] 
them, that we did not sacrifice | 
Socialist principles during the war| 
;and that we fail to apologize for that | 





is 








Of the Northwest © 





was also an organizer for the Non- 
Partisan League. He called a caucus 
of sympathetic delegates in an effort 
to get an endorsement of the league 
by the convention, on the plea that it 












spite of this the Farmer-Labor Party 
in Washington is absolutely dead and 
its “Socialist” (?) founders have gone— 
Robert Oman (who was indorsed by 
the Conference for Progressive Political 
Action for Governor in 1924); Phil 





sippi River, where 70 per cent of our | 
population is American born. 

Instead of favoring light wines and 
beer and proposing that the govern- | 
ment go into the business of manufac- 
ture and sale of alcoholic beverages, we 





tee that there is not now a strong and | plea for activity among the real work- 


virile Socialist Party in Minnesota and 
Iowa, with well-established beginnings 


in Nebraska and the two Dakotas. 
| 


;ers as the first objective of the radical 


movement, rather than highfalutin lec- 
tures before little groups of middle- 


When I left Minneapolis, on June 10,/ class folks, seeking to suppress their 





neglected the obvious fact that the pri- alifi articipate in ; ‘ ro . : 
mary struggle of the American work- hay Saal mages a i cS The | possible and decaying Worker's (Com- pacer Phil Pearl awe he pnp intonsenting liquor is for wei on oe 1923, after six months as district secs. ennui and salve their social con- 
érs for control of industry is still on|/\ow Leader. munist) Party. : _ ae oe fag had =; tage and dangerous luxury with! votary, there were eight locals in Iowa | sciences. As much as the latter may 
the industrial ficld, rather than in the | PLE: ae ‘ keh shes axticida| In our emergency convention in 1917 and the Locals of these Union and inna they can easily dispense for their | and nine dn: Mtanessta, ta the iatter | be necessary, it is but a pinprick in the 
halls of Congress, and probably always | It is ee. = ae > ae : |there appeared a delegate by the name Farmer organizations paid dues to} own and the common good; and espe- | State the organization consisted of five | hide of the Capitalist Leviathan 
jof ex-Socialists like Mr. Ghent acegd 0 Sheldon from North Dakota who| finance the Farmer-Labor Party. In, cially is this true west of the Missis- | English ageakion, = Seth enh 4 Be ie itis " scadeaiaaaet’ a2 this 
“4 “a é o € § é - rg ‘¢ + s 


nish local and a circle of the Young} country at the present time—if you 


Socialist League in Minneapolis, and 


a local in St. Paul. 


We had pulled off a successful Debs | 8ré uppermost. 
National | 0n inevitable capitalist collapse, where- 


meeting which netted the 


can 
largely standing still—two viewpoints 


eall that a “movement” which is 


One of them is based 























Tae nen. ag {correct position now, In this connec- We, tation agp tn Re agrngge or Pearl and Martin Flysik to the Repub-| should work out and propose a plan by | office $400 and the district and local | bY all things “bourgeois” will suddenly 
is great moral agitatory forces, backed |+;,, it would be interesting to know wun : ... 4 Bes ome z bared jn and Homer T. Bone to the Demo-| which the will of the American peo- organizations $300 each. Besides the}Cease and all things “proletarian” 
by economic power, that affect funda-/ not John Spargo, A. M. Simons, Wm. Soup saaealis pepe eters pate na | cratic Party, while J. C. Kennedy trains| ple, as expressed in the prohibition several hundred dollars in the Henne-|©°™mence. The other is based on a 
mental changes, and not the fiat of the | songlish Walling, J. Stitt Wilson, Win- ome p trem sitend whe. Hea ai sent | With the Communists, although he dis-| amendment to our Federal Constitu- | Pin County locals resulting from the | gradual approach to Socialist control, 
State. In the U, 8. A. this is peculiarly | ¢i61q Gaylord, H. H. Stallard and], Ate ieee “¢he | claims membership in their organiza- | tion, can be enforced Debs meeting, I left the district organ- | rough what might be called a nib- 
the casé¢, as we shall note later in this Reads. . id aK? into the northwest to investigate the | © : oi ae eT ae esha »,| bling process—of a little victory here 

: 3 i peteer such would have to say. 1 Non-Partisan League also asked for | tion. As a first step in this direction, 1| ization with $293.99 in cash and $63.64 | s+ 1 . 
discussjon. The State merely sanctions | venture to say that they also would| 0" 4) et Or the league by the| Obviously what is left of the Social-| suggest the adoption of the resolution | of other assets, such as typewriter and |"P@ @ little backset there. The one 
what, in the minds of the alert leaders| ngertake to appease an accusing | ese poe ape pt mm ; . the | ist Party will not build a party to rep-| proposed by Local Palo Alto office supplies, is so fatalistic that it is in danger of 
of the mass, is already a fait accompli. | conscience by condemning “the mis- | eonvensien yf ao cauiek thet all| resent the working class politically by| Third. Our party leadership must Had the National Executive Com- ss yn tag — = — — 
\ BULLD THE UNIONS taken policy of the Socialist Party the prominent Socialists in the north- repeating the mistakes of other s0-/| adopt a more wide-awake, optimistic mittee acted on my advice and put in pmo te panrd bane 
Whether the gentle reader will follow during the war.” west were in favor of the Non- | called Socialists, We mugt look for-| and aggressive viewpoint and abandon| @ competent secretary to succeed me, | i maine ewe eae ig still a 
me in that thought or not, he or she | However, they have been sufficient-|Partisan League. When pressed by | ward, not arene. for inspiration. the “penny-wise and dollar-foolish* | insteall of permitting the local com- third tine of thought ane paren iy 
will reedily admit that in this year of jly answered by the able reply Of|me to mention the name of any promi- The Liquor Problem policy which has discouraged the} rades to select a = who would not | nich will come more to the fore as 
our Lotd 1927, the unions are the chief | Upton Sinelair to W. J. Ghent. | nent Socialist in the State of Wash- What, then, is needed to make the | ™membership and brought us to near | Join the party while I was.there, but | the days go by—because it is based on 
mediunis of expression and action for| What is more interesting and of|ington with whom he had conferred he | Socialist Party the political force that | Suicide. : who later joined to take over the Job | THINGS AS THEY ARE. not as we 
the workers of this country. ‘They may | greater significance is to have a Com-|gave the name of D. C. Coates of| it ought to and can ve in* the United The Decline in Minnesota of district secretary, only to quit when | would like them to be. It is the idea 
be rather lamely functioning. They |rade like Nathan Fine advise us to|Spokane. Coates had two years pre-/| States? Fourth. Organization work once] he had exhausted the treasury of what/ that we will bring about our own 
may be, in this local center and that, |abandon the political field and become | viously been expelled from the Social- First—We must stop the Communist | Started in an unorganized district must | funds I had left behind, we would now | weakening of Capitalism, through Ac- 
hampered by defeatism and the inabil- |a propaganda club. He asks that we|ist Party and was at the time that! twaddle about the need of organizing | b¢ pushed to completion instead of have the organization in that district | tion, Action, Action, in the workers’ 
abandoned to the resources of a few | eferred to above. | ranks, and little wheres else; that 















ity to meet the high-presssure tactics 





|}do this by joining with others to “send 


Spargo conferred with him an organ-| a Labor Party, and recognize the fact 


In the 





we will never compromise in our goal, 


of their enemies, They may be, in|out an invitation to groups and or-|izer for the Non-Partisan League. He| that to be a Labor Party it must be aj comrades, as has been done in the Northwest States Organiza- | 
many instances, wallowing around /ganizations in the United States in- | finally admitted that he had conferred, | Socialist Party, and that thereforé the | Mountain States Organization District, | to" District the same lack of interest | but will compromise in the phraseol- 
without a set objective. Nevertheless, |terested in establishing a clean-cut |not with Socialist Party Leaders, but] Socialist Party IS the Labor Party in| Montana, Idaho, the Central States | and bungling methods have been man- | ogy we use, so that it will be under- 
tattered and torn as they are, they do | independent political party of the pro-| with promoters of the Non-Partisan] the United States. Organization District and the North- stented by the National Executive standable; that we proceed with no 
exist. They are real. They are the|ducers, with power in the hands of|League, most of whom were ex-/ Second—That we must revise our po-| west States Organization District. Committee. At the close of the 1924) illusions of a Kingdom of .Heaven 
basis of the answer to the senotionnry (the organized farmers, trade unions|members of the Socialist Party who,| sition on the liquor question to conform| I have had extensive experience in| C@mpaign we had several good locals} around the corner in the form of a 
forces in control of this prize baby, im- ae independent political organiza-|like many other good comrades, had | to the American concept of what is best} and am well acquainted with condi- | in each of Washington and Oregon and | Socialist or Radical State, in order 
perialism, grown fat since the great | tions.” become impatient for results and for- | for the whole people. ditions in all of these States and dis-|@ 800d number of members at large, | that we may never be disillusioned 
war. And that they should be increas- | Regrets LaFollette Campaign getting that “haste makes waste” or- The great mass of the American | tricts—especially so in the latter two.| 27d the outlook was good, in spite of }when our theories have triumphed; 
ganized the league to “get Socialism] working class have come to realize that It is entirely due to the negligence the harm done by our support of Re- | that we are part of the continued fight 







ingly so, right up to the dawn of the 


In offering this advise he overlooks | 


publican 





and Democratic Party poli- 


for peace and freedom which has gone 





a iev f 
atest, et enn waruere ond Economic Imperialism, and the continued fight of Labor. How inac-| than the voice of some one standing thing the American Socialist Party did} business agent's Office and in every ; ‘ seca eg , 
tie fetars oaths arte. necessity for extending interna- tive are many Socialists in the same shoulder to shoulder with him in his| was its St. Lopis declaration against //shop, as by pulling down a big tome, | Let us have a cup of coffee over it. t 
, tional co-operation between the fight!”" What these workers should} immediate fight. The Independent! the “War for Democracy.” Today it] which even the man using it does not We went into a little restaurant i 
After all, it is almost time that labor movements of the world. have found, had the Party not stressed| Labor Party in Great Britain has| stands vindicated in its attitude. The! understand, and telling the worker} nearby, and over the coffee I told him 
American radicals should realize that 4. The need for a Labor Party, Parliamentarianism so much, but in-|} found this out, and has revised its| weakest thing, perhaps, that it did was| that “such and such having said it, it| of conditions in the Bethlehem, of the 
lie about wages,” of the bunk 


have sought to make of it a priestly | Independent Labor party in Great; can Socialist Party has always been! DOING something and not in arguing L 
occupation, Britain. interested in the industrial struggle of| about it. Forget all the “authorities”| Labor. That leads me to the second| tipping his hat to his boss instead of | 4ll the mazes of economic determinism, 7 
When! one sets himself up, therefore,| Let its agitation be widespread, ac-| the workers, In a way, yes. On the| and take him as he is, in his environ-| suggestion of method, namely: the terms which appeal to the man| Surplus value and what-not, insa most { 
as a high critic of the American So-| tive, unceasing. Let it hold aloft and| side, yes. But it is an undoubted | ment, and demonstrate from his own Talk “American” who has come almost immediately out | mystifying way. One worker, ;stand- \ 
cialist party, he should do so with some | drive home this fundamental program. | statement of “what's what that many | experiences that steps forward must be 2. Talk your program in “Straight| of a serf condition, and who, even as | ing next to me, had tried hard to \ 
diffidence. The only excuse for the 1. Extension of unionism, as the Socialists have found in the Socialist] taken—toward industrial unionism,| American.” That requires a little ex-| a radical, bares his dome to educated | Strain his ears, rub his — and = 
business at all is not to display to the| chief hope of the workers. : Party a welcome escape from reality—| toward international union action,} planation. It does not mean compro-| men and others of the “higher class,” | derstand by other means ¥ hat it was j \ 
world one’s own ability at arriving at 2. Socialization of industry, with from the bitter struggle that must go/ toward a Labor Party. mising with social-patriotism. It is] is a bit difficult for me to grasp. Can pred omenape Finally he turned to a , 
futilities; but to see if something can- workers’ control, as the full frui- on in the industrial field. It has fre- Nothing will convince the worker of| ridiculous to think of that in connec-| you not show that an “industrial Ww hat’s the big idea,” he said; start- 
? tion of the workers’ hopes. quently been remarked: “How many| the inefficiency of the Capitalist Sys-| tion with any battle against Capital-| fight’ exists as well by citing the) /9& @ new religion or selling medi- 
cine?” “No, brother,” I answered; “he 



























































day which sees the smashing of the | three important facts j48 our time.” tat | ; - 

profit system into bits, seems to me to :) Milas eek O08 Shdh Gabe Chto Che Class Struggle Ignored BROOKLYN FURRIERS BROOKLYN ticlans through our alliance with the = from the first daw n of man s ex- 

be good Marxian philosophy—Marxian : , 2 Kioky . 5 a With what result? They ignored the ; WORKERS Conference for Progressive Political SRneh Sie Ee 5 SY SNES. Ne 
7 we entered the Conference For Pro- Action. But at the end of that cam- | ahead; that the next stage in that 


class struggle, soft pedaled on the So- fight is the victory of tl } 
s ctory o 1e workers over 


cialist proposition that to free society paign I was left to personally meet 


a deficit of $140, to say nothing of no 


scholar that I am not, and have no am- Political Action which cul- 


WIN SPLENDID VICTORY; | CONSIDER STARTING 


gressive 
bi ! As the conservers ut ‘ 
tion to be! As the conservers of the |minated in the fiasco of our party en- 


| their exploiters and their environment; 
























































immediate, direct economic interests of Be: } f : aed from class rule we must collectively ; : P . ; Soar 
the workers, they will ever remain th Coens ©; sapere fee Mremsent |}own and democratically control all the CO-OPERATIVE STORE SURES WHE WHER 80 Gapty om the worn ae ue dee ie 
cape . ©/and a Democrat for Vice-President in ee metas : ‘ l necessary t hold. together and | side by side with the workers ever, pre- 
chief reliance of an alert working class : socially necessary means of production _e— os paensateen. = ' ss hie eect 
*“+/the campaign of 1924, and which was} istributi P ' i t the rty rganization, | Paved for all eventualities, awed by 
The call to the Socialist party is to | P . . 7 and distribution, and made their main ‘ strengthen our party organization. | : “ 
ain an \dee Weald ‘ake Fe . |@ big factor in depleting our ranks| issue state-owned banks and State A clean-cut victory has been won by A group of Scandinavian workers in| Added to this was the blunder of the; ™°"@—facing the greatest Reaction 
ne ade unions, to carry . a a ” = P . " wee . : ~ : : : ri t gre st Ardor, hec se th 
ahead the fight of the trade unions, to | aa ak Auk wate te 1 a “ ce Sapte owned elevators. They “captured” the|the Brooklyn locals of the Interna-| Brooklyn have decided to organize a| National Executive Committee in i ag "* pata Berea ii 
pas, o sit up, take notic sincerely in- Samia + ‘ , . , » 29 | ing ' ; . is the most glorious battli or 
peer into the fields where unionism | ieee v ney bs ‘ ‘a posse Y o nominations of the Republican party,| tional Fur Workers’ Union as a result| co-operative store in the Bay Ridge sending me to California to do organ- Try that out f ier , ; ¥r og 
' quire as to “what is the matter with] took political contr s+. | i : ; ization work, instead of financi ae pte pe vue Dkieiten sae CUweeny 
does not exist and to do something |the socialist Party.” nope 4 merce Pn yr of woe tate of | of negotiations with the employers.| section of Brooklyn. A meeting of aon tone te os Weak hore og land behold what headway the Work- 
: : ‘ : a ak P _— nSee - ° t f f e- ‘ 
about it—ever inspired by the princi- ey ae ° 6 Pee me Ny n akota and put over 1eir pro- | ate & 6 and were iny 6 n| " acai a aa ; hington ané r ena SS : : pe 
gies 6f the war on the profit system 2. That it te prec isely the position| gram of Gthte-owned hese nad thee | Locals 2, and 4 were involved i | those interested was addressed by Mr. | gon, as I had urgently requested. | ause will make 
which should drive us all forw wh n i por “te Coe Whe, he says, |vators. With what improvement of|the dispute, which resulted in the) Molin, executive secretary of the Co- Fifth. As already indicated, the |- 
) » US a orwa and | «w » barr as -esents >s : 7 | a , , ee il P | 
Satie wih Gaaity fulty animate 8, : te pest aeoenenmatiees < the conditions of the wage-workers? workers winning equalization ow work,| operative League in Sweden, and by Socialist Party has at present no com- 
ween jany labor orga ation or as part o s ely ‘einenr . | : | cc - j | 
labor movement itself. In taking uplany group whatever.” Absolutely none. The grain-producing |a 40-hour week and substantial wage| Cedric Long, of the Co-operative | petition except from the impotent | 
es ~ “e wis : capitalist farmers have achieved their]. , : | Workers’ (Communist) Party as the 
this call, the party should cease to re- 3. That the Non-Partisan League, agen . ‘ : ar ease League of America. F sedan a , , aeeaiiaeean | ; 
gard itself as the sole solution of all! Th . purpose The two Non-Partisan political representative of the working 
§ Ss B 4 ) a 1% > Tar oy ~ - £— . > _ ‘ . | ¢ +7 re i , e a 
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ly) a betrayal of the workers’ cause. 

In Idaho the Progressive Party was 
| 80 completely buried by an avalanche 
| of votes for the Republican Party in 
} the last election that the Democratic 
| Party scorns to consider their offer of 


ene- 
trates the gum issues, soaks into the deep heen, 
destroys germs, cleans up pus. 
AMEGIN, a SAFE dentrifrice, is the oral prophy- 
latic medication recommended by leading dentists. 
It will keep your teeth white, your breath sweet 
firm and 


|to be employed in this manner is to be 
|fixed by arrangement between indi- 
|vidual firms and shop delegates. 

| In trade union circles a comparison 
}is being made between the results ob- 
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Capitalism is committing suicide, and ¢ 
the present generation must save itself 
from the results thereof.—J. Wheatley 
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PROTEST. I protest with all the ardor of flaming 
male youth. I protest with every fiber of my 
soul. This persecution of helpless men has got 

to stop. You hear me? Stop! 
Look at poor Charley Chaplin. Look at poor Daddy 


What is this 


Browning. What doés Lita want? 
Peaches female after? Kale, kale, kale and nothing 
but kale. 


ss ¢ 8 

A designing young she-devil, aided and abetted by 
a hard boiled mother, spots a love-hungry male with 
a bankroll the size of a sewer pipe, and goes after 
him lke bloodhounds chasing a runaway Negro. 
They finally run him to ground and drag him to the 
altar. The nuptial knot is tied around his neck. The 
hely bonds of matrimony hold him hog-tied. He is 
theirs to have and to hold and to skin. 

If these females were halfway decent, they would 
lure their victim up a dark alley, hit him over the 
head with a lead pipe and then rifle his pockets. Or 
take him to a cosy flat and then let the unexpectedly 
returning husband collect damages. But, no. There 
is more kale in going through the regular perform- 
ance, for marriage legalizes many things, including 
blackmail and obtaining money under false pretenses. 

- . . 

In due time the captive is hustled into court for 
the grand shakedown. With the aid of law buzzards, 
humorously called officers of the court, a plea is con- 
cocted that the wooing of the aforesaid sweet plain- 
tiff had not been carried on in the manner prescribed 
by Harold B. Wright's love stories. Things had been 
said and done during the preliminaries to the main 
bout that don’t look well in print. Perhaps when the 
dazed male had regained consciousness he thrashed 
about him and knocked the powder off a few noses. 
He’s painted as a longeared donkey adorned with 
horns and spiked tail. 

Diana, the huntress, appears in the role of baby 
lamb. She was seduced. She was betrayed. Her 
little heart was broken and nothing will make this 
parcel of damaged goods whole again but 4@ million 
smackers or whatever the cruel philanderer may pos- 
sess in the nature of goods and chattels, real or pro- 
spective, For are these shrinking violets ever se- 
duced by a freckled plow boy with a widowed mother 
and a mortgaged farm to support, or a horny handed 
dinner pail lugging proletarian? Banish the thought. 
Their victim is invariably an over matured gent in 
search of the fountain of youth, who, when he finds 
the fountain, is just as invariably soaked by it. So 
why should the courts go in cahoots with blackmail- 
ers, legal badger game artists and saffron yellbw 
journals to shake down poor devils who love longer 
than is wise 

- ex 

The modern flapper is not the simpering simple- 
minded sweet innocent her grandmother was or pro~ 
fessed to be. What she doesn’t know about life in 
general and the male species in special could easily 
be hidden in the back of her shingled bob without 
creating the suspicion of a pimple in that locality. 
And when she clings, it is not with the tender ten- 
drils of the clinging vine, but with the muscular 
equipment of the boa constrictor. 

So I say something has got to be done to stop this 
looting of lovesick males. Somebody ought to organize 
a society for the prevention of cruelty to dumb brutes 
in pants. I did not raise my boy to be a drain pipe. 
I didn’t tear my shirt for woman's suffrage to in- 
crease the suffering of men. I don’t believe in the 
new double standard by which the female gets the 
golden game and the male the tarnished name. 

Rally round the flag of revolt, boys. Now or never 
is the time, and assert our right guaranteed in the 
Declaration of Independence, where it says we are 
entitled to a square deal in the pursuit of life, liberty 
and happiness. We're not getting a square deal now. 
The Amazons are doing us with lodded dice and 
marked cards. Cupid is shooting with poisoned darts 
and harpoons. Male men of the world, unite. You 
have nothing to lose but your whiskers, and the only 
reason you may sport them atill is because they stole 
your safety razors and place in the barber shop. 


Another Anti-War Plea 


Dear Uncle Sam: 

Please don’t let silent Cal and his man Ashwednes- 
day Kellogg bamboozle us into a war with Mexico or 
Nicaragua. I know we could. lick them as easy as 
Dempsey could lick a creeping baby or even a whole 
nursery full of creeping babies, but I don’t think 
Dempsey would want to hit creeping babies in the 
solar plexus. He wouldn't think it was quite sporty. 
Besides folks wouldn’t like it if he went around hit- 
ting creeping babies in the solar plexus. They'd say 
he was a brute and a coward for hitting babies. 

Well, Uncle, those little countries down south are 
just poor creeping babies. They throw fits and swal- 
low buttons and suck their fingers and baw! at night. 
But just because babies are very much of a nuisance 
at times, no good Christian would drop hapd gren- 
ades into babies’ cradles or bombard a foundling home 
with batteries of 16-inch guns. 

Besides, it isn't like these babies occupied the lower 
berth beneath our upper in the same Pullman. They 
are thousands and thousands of miles from us and 
it isn't quite gentlemanly or sensible to travel thou- 
sands of miles just to spank babies for keeping their 
next door neighbors awake. 

So please, Uncle Dear, poke a few shovels of gravel 
in Kellogg’s mouth to cure him of that war whooping 
cough of his. He's giving me a pain in the stomach 
and he’s giving you the reputation of a cowardly bully 
and a pious pirate. I love you very much, Uncle 
Sam, and it would hurt me awfully to see you hated 
and despised by people who don’t believe it would be 
nice in Dempsey to hit babies in the solar plexus. 

Now, dear Uncle, please do your best to shut up 
Kellogg at your end and I will do my best at my end. 
In the meantime, goodbye, good luck and love to 
everybody. 

Respectfully, your loving nephew, 


Adam Coaldigger. 


The Dead Democrat 


The roar and rush of life sweeps on; 

Still shines the sun as once it shone; 

Men reap and sow and live and toil 

And plan for power and schéme for spoil. 
What recks the -werld in field or street?— 
One heart has ceased to beat. 








But She to whom in all the lands 
The toilers stretch besecching hands— 
Democracy, the Soul of all, 

Marks where her faithful servants fall 
They seek not things that others seek 
Who battle for the weak. 


Her yoke is heavy to be borne, 

Her bitter paths are choked with thorn, 
But glorious shines, through mist and haze, 
The splendor of her coming days. 

Our loftiest tribute shall be then, 

“He served his fellow men.” 
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Chapter II 
(Continued from Last Week.) 
HE issue in the American Labor 
T movement was now clearly 
drawn. In 1884 the struggle 
with the force advocates divided the 
Chicago trade unions into two war- 
ring bodies; one, the Central Labor 
Union having thirteen unions, and the 
other, the Amalgamated Trades and 
Labor Assembly, having nineteen, The 
first body maintained cordial relations 
with the “Black International” and by 
the end of 1888 it had the largest num- 
ber of trade uniong affiliated with it. 
In October of that year it adopted a 
resolution calling upon the working 
class to “arm itself” and concluded 
with the words, “Death to the foes 
of the human race.” In November it 
entered into the eight-hour agitation. 
The strike at the McCormick Reaper 
Works occurred the following May, and 
as a result of a brutal assault on the 
strikers by the police a protest meet- 
ing was called for May 4 in Haymar- 
ket Square. A bomb was thrown by 
some person unknown, seven police- 
men were killed, some sixty people in- 
jured and a terrible reaction set in. 
Meantime the effect of the “Pitts- 
burgh Manifesto” on the Socialist 
Labor Party is interesting. The or- 
ganization was reluctant to part with 
so many members and it tried a con- 
ciliatory policy in the hope of working 
out some methods of co-operation with 
them. Two months after the adoption 
of the manifesto some prominent mem- 
bers of the Socialist Labor Party wrote 
to the Chicago groups, stating that 
they could find hardly anything in that 
document “with which the Socialist 
Labor Party has not always agreed, 
except perhaps some obscure clauses 
of a reactionary coloring.” 
August Spies answered in behalf of 


The “Black International” Causes Decline 
Of Struggling Labor Movement of 80’s 
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‘Whence This Communism?’ 
By James Oneal 


of the larger cities as well as national- 
ly, the “open shop” being declared by 
them in many industrial centers. The 
Knights of Labor, the most powerful 
organization of that period, was the 
main object of attack. In 1886 it sent 








Labor Party should disband and its 
members should join the I. W. P. A. 
In the same month that this corre- 
spondence was exchanged the Social- 
ist Labor Party met in national con- 
vention in Baltimore. The convention 
revealed that the organization had 
been almost completely shattered by 
the controversy. 

Of the sixteen delegates that attend- 
ed four came from Baltimore and ten 
from New York and vicinity. The 
Haymarket affair occurred three years 
later, yet the party was already pros- 
trate. It was recovering two years 
later, for in 1885 thirty-three dele- 
gates, representing forty-two sections, 
were represented in the Cincinnati 
convention. The Baltimore convention 
made some concessions to its op- 
ponents by issuing a manifesto which 
declared, among other things, that the 
ruling classes would not surrender 
their privileges without force. But it 
also went on to differentiate the 
Socialist movement from the Anarchist 
movement. It drew a clear distinc- 
tion between the two in the following 
statement: 

“We do not share the folly of men 
who consider dynamite bombs as the 
best means of agitation; we know full 
well that a revolution must take place 
in the heads and tn the industrial life 
of men before the working class can 
achieve lasting success.” This dec- 
laration merely repeated what Marx 
contended for in the struggle with 
Bakounin in the First International, 
that social transformation must await 
the education of the masses and eco- 
nomic evolution. After the Haymar- 
ket tragedy, while the Socialists sym- 


litical and economic organization. 


councils, 


following the Haymarket 
The 


losses. 


subsided. 
big 


also 
suffered 


height, 
unions 


become the 
American Labor. 


of the largest cities: 





Philadelphia ....seeeeeseeee 40,268 
CHICRBO ceccccccccccccccecs 9,885 
Boston ..ccocccece coccccccce 49,547 
Baltimore ...ccccccccesccee 10,748 
New York City...ccsccccccce 27,983 
Newark ....cccccscvescccece 6,192 
LYMM, MASS..cocccoccrecscee 8,888 
POCURNG, Mesccrscccisese «- 14,593 
po see Sctdebeescsha Gee 
PROVIGENCE sccccececsoves oo 99%? 
Total loss in one year....178,372 


Knights of Labor. 
than 160,000 members and in 1887 
little over 160,000, 
suffered in other ways. 


demarcation became still more marked 
between the advocates of force and 
those who favored education and’ po- 


If the First International lost pres- 
tige and declined because of the en- 
trance of the force philosophy into its 
the American Socialist or- 
ganization also suffered. The Socialist 
Labor Party was not only weakend; it 
found it difficult and in many com- 
munities impossible to engage in edu- 
cational work because of the reaction 
tragedy. 
The eight-hour movement, then at its 
trade 

The 
Knights of Labor had by this period 
leading organization of 
The heavy losses it 
sustained from July, 1886, to July, 1887, 
is evident from the following figures 
of the decline In membership in some 


The American Federation of Labor 
did not gain the members lost by the 
In 1886 it had less 
a |itself disappeared. 
The trade unions 
Employers’ 


the Chicago groups that the Socialis 


t | pathized with its judicial victims, the 











associations were organized in many 


out an appeal for aid in which it men- 
tioned employers’ organizations that 
had réfused to confer with unions in 
Georgia, Massachusetts, Delaware, 
Montana, Pennsylvania, Maryland, New 
Jersey and Mississippi. John Swinton 
wrote in “John Swinton’s Paper,” Sep- 
tember 5, 1886, that “since May last 
many corporations and employers’ as- 
sociation have been resorting to all 
sorts of expedients to break up the 
labor organizations, whose strength 
has become so great within the past 
two or three years. Sometime, they at- 
tack them in the front, but more often 
on the flanks or in the rear. Some- 
times they make an assault in force, 
and sometimes lay siege to the works; 
but more often they seek to carry their 
point by petty subterfuges that can be 
carried on for a Jong time without 
arousing resistance.” 
The blacklist and the employment of 
Pinkertons also became more common. 
Members of labor organizatiovs h«- 
came intimidated because of a profs 
campaign against trade unions, Soirl- 
ism and Anarchism. The loss en- 
lightened withdrew from the uricms, 
some believing that either their or- 
ganization or some influential mem- 
bers were identified with the advocacy 
of force, while others withdrew be- 
cause they could not withstand the at- 
mosphere of suspicion that accom- 
panied membership in any political or 
economic organization of the workers. 
Years passed before passions cooled 
and the work of education and organ- 
ization could be resumed. Anarchism 
It was the first to 
fall a victim to the reaction which it 
had invited. 
(To Be Continued Next Week.) 
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in Boston in 1706. 
advertising men for savings 
banks celebrate that fact by quoting 
liberally from the writings on thrift 
by “Poor Richard.” The picture pre- 
sented to American youth is that of a 
benign and elderly gentleman with a 
kite string with which he is extracting 
lightning from the skies and a note 
book in which he is inseribing moral- 
istic utterances for the earthbound. 
However, it is a quite different pic- 
ture which Phillips Russell presents in 
his highly readable and unconventional 
“Benjamin Franklin, the First Civil- 
ized American”—(Published by Bren- 
tanos, New York, price $5.00). 

Mr. Russell, who was a brilliant 
young newspaper man, puts Franklin 
among the first of our civilized coun- 
trymen. “Why does he call him so? 
“Because at an American period emi- 
nent for narrowness, superstition, and 
bleak beliefs he was mirthful, generous, 
open-minded, learned, tolerant, and 
humor-loving. Because he was the 
first American man of the world in the 
sense that he was the first American 
world-man.” 

As a matter of fact there were civ- 
ilized men in all the colonies Jong be- 
fore Franklin arrived on the American 
scene. These were of wide learning 
and interests, but they had none of the 
cosmopolitanism of Franklin and Rus- 


Some Civilized Americans 
By McAlister Coleman — 


ENJAMIN FRANKLIN was born 
Bright young 


=-- 


sell does well to show us the Frank- 
lin in a fur cap among the powdered 


the dying Voltaire, Franklin corre- 
sponding with Madame Brillon, Frank- 
lin towards the end receiving the ac- 
claim of poets and scientists, states- 
men and philosophers from all the 
seven seas. Russell tells us that when 
he began to study the life of Frank- 
lin under the influence of the new 
biographers he believed that there was 
aninner Franklin, the springs of whose 
actions could be uncovered. He says 
that “the search was only partly suc- 
cessful and he is now convinced that 
either there was no inner Franklin, or 
that the outer Franklin so successfully 
covered and shielded the inner man by 
a host of external activities that any 


below the surface of his life is and 
must be baffled.”" Just the same we 
have here a more complete picture of 
the real Franklin than has yet been 
presented. 

Let the reader follow up this book 
with “Jefferson and Hamilton,” by 
Claude G. Bowers (published by Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, price $5) and he 
will have a new insight into the per- 
sonalities and events that conspired 
to launch the republic. If he uses 
A. M. Symon’s “Social Forces in Amer- 
ica” for background studies the history 
of the country takes on some semblance 
of reality. : 





Adult Education Today 


66 HERE is workers’ education, 
and it has promise. In the 
movement is something tre- 

mendously vital and dynamic by rea- 


son of its freshness, its spontaneity, 
its lack of commitment and its gen- 


truth, the wholé truth and nothing but 
the truth”’—and this principle is pretty 
hot stuff for the average American 
community to handle. 

Here, in the future developments of 
adult education may be something of 
the means by. which certain com- 
munities can be won over to “the truth 





uineness. There is also something tre- 
mendouly significant in its as a social 
portent.. Socially no less than cultur- 
ally workers’ education is one of the 
pregnant facts of our time. There is| 
adult education. For whatever it may 
come to in the end, we have it. Some- 
thing new has emerged in American 
life, something that cannot be under- 
stood without recognizing that it is 
entirely new. Adult education is not 
just the extension. to the adult of the 
existing educationa] system. Jt is an- 
other form of edycation, to be judged 





SE 


at all costs”—and thus make possible 
a similar liberal education for their 
children. “A school,” say these educa- 
tors, “can rise no higher than its 
source—the community.” Well, here, 
as spread before you in Mr. Peffer’s 
book, is education at the source. And 
it is an astonishingly flourishing thing, 
one that can have no future direction 
but—forward! 


Raymond Fuller. 





heads of the French court, embracing 


attempt to penetrate more than an ell | 


NNING, The New Bo 


not the very slaves at Heaven Trees, 
so far as we can surmisé their feel- 
ings, happier than most negroes—most 
white folk, too, for that matter—to- 
day? The impression of the perfection 
of the Southern atmosphere is height- 
ened by the simple device of bringing 
a northern relative down from the 
cold and strict Vermont to the soft 
and kindlier home in Heaven Trees, 
forty miles from Memphis. Of this 
Ellen, and of several others, the vol- 
ume affords character sketches that 
are also pleasant; the whole volume 
catches the informal, friendly mood 
that must have made the worriless 
existence of the old Southern families 
about as pleasant as life anywhere 
can be. “Heaven Trees” is an idyll 
of this remote, irresponsible period 
when our standards did not hold, 


Joseph T. Shipley. 
Books About Books 


iT IS always a good idea to con- 





tinue a book of theory with a 
volume of practice—if not several 
of the latter. Volumes of practice 
are too likely to remain mere theory. 
Here are an excellet pair. “Science 
and Poetry” is the contribution of I. 
A. Richards to the one dollar “New 
Science Series” that Norton & Co. is 
publishing. Mr. Richards brings to his 
subject one of the keenest minds that 
has lately been giving attention to 
literature from a more esthetic stand- 
point; in “The Meaning of Meaning” 
and “The Foundations of Esthetics,” 
he has collaborated, and in “Principles 
of Literary Criticism” has worked 
alone, on the correlation of science and 
art. Mr. Richards is thus well equipped 
to handle the present theme; and, al- 
though the brevity of the paper pre- 
vents great profundity or wide elab- 
oration, several fundamental pointe 
are made, and more, suggestively indi- 
cated. The two perhaps least needed 
in general attitudes are that of the new 
outlook toward the world that science, 
in opposition to magic, is beginning to 
develop; and that of the relationship 
between the “truths” of poetry and the 
facts of science. In the term “poetry” 
as Croce (and, in most of this essay, 
Mr. Richards uses it), imaginative 
prose is included. 
A sound handbook for the construc- 
tion of imaginative prose is found in 








dent, even the lists of synonyms, when 
one is beginning to employ them and 
to consult Roget. This emphasis on 
the doing, on the constant application 
of the writer, when combined with the 
sound advice as to how to proceed, 
makes Mr. Goodman's book one every 
apprentice writer will be glad to have 


studied. 
William Lea. 


Divided Loyalties 


UBOSE HEYWARD has gone 
and violated all the rules set 
down by the realists for the 
fashioning of American literature in 
his latest work, “Angel,” but he never- 
theless has produced an absorbing 
novel. We felt quite foolish for liking 
the thing, because we have taught 
that such matters as plot and sen- 
tences which will parse are distinctly 
not good form, but like it we did. We 
liked the big, clean hero from the 
mountains, the girl who was pure even 
in her fall, her tight-lipped minister 
father and her sniveling husband. Af- 
ter all, there does seem to be a charm 
about a story which has a beginning 
and an end and about a sentence which 
is comprehensible. Perhaps this lik- 
ing for “Angel” is due in part to our 
having read too much lately of inar- 
ticulate persons with an itch for art. 
There can be no doubt, however, that 
“Angel” is a distinctly inferior product 
to “Porgy,” his first novel in which he 
portrayed the negro in a way no one 
has done before or since. If “Porgy” 
had not been written, Mr. Heyward 
could be called promising, but with 
that novel as a background we must 
report that he has slipped from the 
high pedestal he fashioned for himself. 
“Angel” has been done before and 
probably will be done again. It is the 
story of a North Carolina mountain 
girl, her love for a moonshiner with 
a heart of gold, their illegitimate child, 


cialist forum the other night about the de- 
velopment of the electrical industry in this 

country, about the amazing growth of a monopoly 
that bids fair to make the Standard Oil and the Steel 
Trust look like peanut vendérs. He had a lot to say 
about super-power and Giant Power, about the shady 
methods of financing employed by the few big com- 
panies that are getting a grip on all this country’s 
power sources, about the possibilities of a better sort 
of cllivilization for all of us if this monopoly is 
socialized. 

When the time came for questions from the audi- 
ence, a veteran Socialist arose to ask why the speaker 
had selected such a subject. Why, asked the ques- 
tioner, should Socialists bother their heads about 
such complicated matters as high power transmis- 
sion lines, dynamos and the power of falling waters? 
Of what concern to us are the intricacies of holding 
companies, non-voting stock, investment costs and 
valuations of public utilities? When Socialism comes, 
the speaker insisted, all this elaborate and highiy 
artificial structure will be levelled. The thing to do 
is to go out and preach the gospel of Socialism, em- 
phasized its philosophical bases, recall to the 
people its glorious history. Never mind about the 
new problems of industry. Let's go back to the 
fundamentals. 

There were nods of approval from the old-timers 
when the veteran was finished. But in the back of 
the room a young engineer was on his feet in de- 
tense of the original speaker. This, said the engi- 
neer, was the stuff we needed, the cold facts about 
the hot spots in current American life. We must 
have the straight dope, learn all we can about the 
hidden ways of modern business enterprse, the in- 
volved methods of latter-day industry. We can go 
to the people with these facts, show them how they 
apply to every-day living, and, in turn, apply our 
Socialist formula to them. We should welcome tech- 
nical discussions, feet-on-the-ground approaches to 
all such matters as electrical development, vertical 
trusts, mass-production and the like. He for his 
part had had enough of the philosophical “knibitzers” 
who always had their heads turned to the past. Soe 
cialism, in his opinion, was too high an adventure, 
too profound a philosophy if you liked, to be forever 
checked by the dead hand of tradition. 

And there in a way are the two approaches which 
most of the writers who have contributed to The 
New Leader’s “Problems of American Socialism,” 
have taken. On the one hand we find those who ine 
sist that we must get back to the “fundamentals,” 
on the other those who would study the new tech- 
niques. The latter take for thir slogan the old 
saying to the effect that it is more valuable to know 
about your enemy’s behaviors and ways of thinking 
than to know about the number of his troops and 
cannons. They insist that this is no time for vague 
denunciations of capitalism. Attacks to be effective, 
nowadays, must have a supply of factual ammunition 
combined with expert knowledge of capitalism's new 
psychology and tactics, an understanding of the 
forces that are everywhere at work behind the Amer- 
ican scene. 

To this younger and more curious-minded group 
it is of more importance to know what Gerard Swope 
of the General Electric has in mind for the next step 
in the consolidation of power companies or the fur- 
ther development of company unions than it is to 
argue over the fine points of the row between Bakunin 
and Marx. 

Now I hope that I will not be denounced as a 
bumptious young upstart by all the old-timers for the 
above. I am not taking sides one way or the other. 
I am simply calling attention to an interesting, and, 
to my mind, significant, difference of opinion about 
tactics and strategy that is being threshed out every- 
where these days. I think that such a discussion is 
all to the good. It may very well result in some 
sort of synthesis that will give us a formula of im- 
mediate application to the needs of 1927, while still 
holding the philosophical fires of, shall we say, 1917? 

s om ” 

It is, of course, hopelessly old-fashioned to blame 
any particular individuals for the rotten mess we are 
all in today. But it is also human to have pet hates. 
I am human enough to feel a swift pain every time 
I see the name or picture of John D. Rockefeller in 
the papers. Apparently, as I pointed oute year ago, 
we are in the midst of a Rockefeller Rennaisance. 
The bald-headed old scoundrel is being daily pre- 
sented as a sort of benevolent buddy who goes about 
making wise cracks and handing out shiny, bright 
dimes to radiant golf caddies. Whenever news slack- 
ens a bit some reporter comes through with a story 
of John’s score for eight holes of golf, which, by the 
way, is nothing to dance in the streets about, or 
telis how lovely it is to see the hoary hold-up man 
at his morning prayers. The idea seems to be that he 
is too old now to do much more dirt and that it’s 
best to let bygones be bygones and give the old man 
a hand for the charities which his plunder support® 
There's many a lifer up at Sing Sing who would 
gladly applaud this philosophy and suggest that those 
who hold it apply it to old age behind the bars as 


well as to old age that is outside but should be im 
” . ~ 


\ SPEAKER was telling an audience at a So- 


Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, John D.’s pet pulpiteer, 
comes out with the proposition to éstablish the Roman 
Catholic Confessional in the Protestant churches of 
America. I wonder if,this so-called “Modernist” re- 





her forced wedding to another and a 
final reunion with her first love played 
to an accompaniment of. thunder and 
sudden death. All this is very ordi- 
rary stuff—stuff such as the “Trail of 
the Lonesome Pine” and a thousand 
movies has been fashioned. 


But in between the mechanical ges- | 
tures of his puppets, Mr. Heyward 
manages to insért some brilliant writ- 





“Narrative Structure and Style,” by 
Theodore Goodman, which Appleton 
issues ($1.75). Developed from class | 























The Aristpcratic South 


as such.” 

In these words, Nathaniel Peffer HE easy, peaceful life of the 
ore Sp Sem Ree new Sess one Southern aristocracy is Bt 
endorsement of the movement known y geavte | 
4s Adult Education. (N. Y., Mac-| delightfully presented in §& tark | 
Millan.) Stas Young’s “Heaven Trees” (Scribner's, | 
y ' $2). While the book makes a certain | 


This book is an exnaustive en¢yclo- 
pedia of the subject. It is an author- 
itative bringing down to daté of the 
character and history and scope of 
every agency working for adult edu- 
cation. 

It is a favorite contention of some} 





leading spirits in the modernized edu- | Tefinement 


cational field that 


sincere area 
for children along so-called 


“Modern 


draws its pupils is, in fact, “sold to” 


the need and desirability of a new) sponsibility, while we forget the social 
“Modern | complications of slavery upon which 
education,” hitched to modern psychol-/| this society was based, it is a most 


social order in the world 





—George Essex Evans. 


ogy, is dedjeated squarely to 


lon which to hang what local color 


could hold their drink 
School” lines cannot hope to become/ men; indeed, these are mainly spoken 
fact, or to follow very far along its| of as achievements of ancestral mem- 
own implications, until and unless the| bers of the kindly and more tem- 
community from which such a school| perate family of the tale.) 


“the | appealing society and life. 


pretense at telling a story, this is} 
quite agreeably no more than a peg | 
more pleasingly surrounds us with 
that sense of freedom, of gaiety, of 
lack of responsibility, of gentlemanly 
(despite potations, which 
that the men 
like gentle- 


indeed, prove merely 


While we lose our-own sense of re- 


Indeed, are 


ment in narrative, the perplexing prob- 


scene, before the fused development; 
and character and emotion ij 
their due—more than is usual—in cone | |} 
trast to and | 
Two fundamental urgings animate the | 

book, and give it much of its value: | 

the insistence upon the full feeling of 

a situation before the writing; 
the equal insistence on doing. 
thing to be learned, Mr. Goodman in- 
sists, must be written or clipped: news 
stories that have the germ 
ideas that come from 2 passing inci- 


room practice, thig volume moves from 
the simplest elements, the image and 
the story, the gathering of materials, 
logically and by easy grades to the 
more complicated or more difficult fea- 
tures of story-writing, climax, the use | 
of description, exposition and —_ 


: | manity; princes and kings only have 
lem of introduction, and the most dif- | diverse interests; the people of all 
ficult matter of revision. Along the a . 

. , 2. countries are friends.—Hugo. 
way is consideration of the single . 


| ably is a bad novel, but we liked it. 


ing and moving situation. His descrip- 
tion of a camp meeting and a village 
dance and the pictures of civilization 
in the shape of the railroad and the 
real estate agent coming to the moun- 
tains are particularly good. It prob- 


Bert MacDonald. 





Forget nationality; think only of hu- 








are given 


in harmony with plot. 


and 
Every- | 


of a plot: i 
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alizes just what he is letting himself in for. Think 
of the time he will have to spend listening to the 
confessions of his Boss, if John D. ever decides to 
“bare all.” It took us two weeks to read Ida Tarbell’s 
two volume history of the Standard Oll, which t&bu<- 
lates just a few of the sins committed by the vener- 
able pirate. Of course Ida didn’t tell the half of it: 
If Rockefeller should ever decide to come through 
with the whole story Harry will have to put in two 
shifts for seven days a week just getting an earful, 
This will cut seriously into the preparation of ger- 
mons on “Adventureous Religion,” sermons that are 
about as adventurous as a trip to Staten Island on a 
coal barge 
s © o 

See you at The New Leader's dinner tomorrow 
(Friday) night. You know the place—the Cariton, ¢§ 
West and the time is 7 p. m. 


McAlister Coleman. 


llith Street, 


% 





Socialism 
I tell you this for a wonder, that no man shall then 
be glad 
Of his fellow's fall and mishap to snatch at the wort 
he had. 


Then all mine and all thine shall be ours. and no 
more shall any man crave 

For riches that serve for nothing but to fetter a friend 
for a slave. 


For all these shall be ours and all men’s, nor ehall 
any lack a share 

Of the toll and the gain of living, in the days when 
the world grows fair. 


—\. —William Morrie, 3 
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Charleston, W.Ve 





Va. Ledorites 


Plan Union Boosting Drive; 
Get-Together Humanizeés 





The Field of Labor 








NGS are stirring in the labor 
movement centering around 
Charleston, West Virginia, he 

unions are closing ranks and planning 
an offensive campaign. Starting with 
a suggestion of the Women’s Union 
Label League, a big sociable was re- 
cently held at the local Labor Temple 
in which the Kanwaha Valley Central 
Council participated. Following this 
affair a joint conference took place 
among the officers and delegates of the 
central body, the Building Trades 
Council and the local unions. 
The sociable—which was free to all 
—was marked not only by entertain- 
ment and refreshments but also by 
speeches from union representatives. 
The leading address was made by 
State Labor Commissioner Howard 8S. 
Jarrett, in which he discussed proposed 
legislation for the protection of women 
workers and the safeguarding of life, 
limb and health of the workers. C. L. 
Jarrett, secretary of the State Federa- 
tion of Labor, also spoke. Mrs. Jar- 
rett, president of the Woman's Union 
Label League, acted as toastmistress. 
The success of the evening spoke well 
for those who planned the occasion on 
the theory that the labor movement 
can stand a little humanization. 

The conference of labor leaders 
could not complete their work at one 
session and reconvened the following 
evening. A special committee was ap- 
pointed to carry on further activities. 
The progrom presented by the Central 
Labor Union will be the basis of the 
Labor Forward Movement. Its pro- 
visions explain the status of the labor 
movement in Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia, and vicinity: 
Publicity.—Outlining plans to secure 
the greatest publicity possible of the 
aims and objects of organized labor, 
and placing the facts before the people 
of the controversies in which labor is 
now involved with the local “open” 
shop adherents and the general ex- 
posure of the so-called “open” shop in 
industry. 

Education.—Devising methods of 
reaching the members of organized 
labor with educational matter and im- 
pressing the necessity of their support 
in this campaign and the unity of ac- 
tion of the membership and the unions 
to bring success and more power to the 
local labor movement during industrial 
struggles and to safeguard the unions 
in time of peace. Also to create a bet- 
ter understanding of labor's mission 
among th@ general public. ; 
Building Industry.—Draft effective 
measures’ to wage a more aggressive 
fight against non-union contractors and 
the “o ”" shop and exert a greater 
influence/over the workers engaged in 
this class;of work and of reaching those 
who’ let \ contracts to the .so-called 
“open” shop contractors. 

Mail and Gazette.—Perfect a definite 
program to wage a persistent warfare 
on these two unfair newspeprs in con- 
junction with the typographical union. 
Commercial Enterprises, — Prepare 
general propositions to present the 
commercial enterprises of the city as 
te the benefits and advantages to be 
aecrued for the general welfare of the 
community by giving more considera- 
tion to the organizations of union labro. 
Patronage as a Weapon.—Arousing 
the workers as to the use of their pur- 
chasing power to the best advantage 
and centralizing the same among the 
fair concerns of the city. 

Labels and Cards.—To create a gen- 
eral demand of all members and their 
friends for union labels upon their 
Purchases and of union cards of men 
and women who perform work for 
them and the insistence of unidn house 
eards in restaurants and shop cards in 
barber shops that they patronize. 

L. 8. 




















































































































































































Workmen’s Furniture Fire 
Insurance Society 
INCORPORATED 


New York and Vicinity and 49 Branches 
fm the United States, 


Mstablished 1872. Membership 44,000. 
Main office for New York and vicinity 
at 227 East 84th St. Phone Lenox 3559. 
Office Hours, 3 a.m.-6 p.m. Sat., 9 a.m.- 
1 p.m. Closed on Sundays and Holidays. 


Brooklyn Office open only Mondays 
and Thursdays from 6:30 to 8:30 p. m., 
Labor Lyceum, 949-957 Willoughby 
Ave. For addresses of Branch Secre- 
taries write to our main office. 











A Radical Difference 
will be made in the clarity and 
strength of your eyesight by 
the marvellous new “Puncktal 
Glasses.” Let us prove it to 
tage by actual demonstration. 


5p Sevecqnents be 4 the verson- 
e) supervision of Dr. B. L. Becker. 
111 East 23rd Street. Near jth Avenue. 
181 Second Avenue, Corner 8th Street. 
218 East Broadway, Near Clinton &t. 
100 Lener Ave., Bet. 115th 4 116th 8te. 
262 East Fordham Road, Bronz, N. Y. 
Prospect Avenue, Near 168d 8t. 
1708 Pitkin Avenue, Brownsville Bkiyn. 


DE BARNETT LBECKER 
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STATE FUND BILL 
IN N. Y. LEGISLATURE 


The drive for state insurance funds 
is being made by organized labor 
throughout the country. The dis- 
gust with the prevailing compensa- 
tion laws, which result in delayed and 
unsatisfactory settlements, has be- 
come deep-rooted, Wherever the state 
fund system has been introduced it 
has brought in improvements, An Ex- 
clusive Workmen's Compensation State 
Insurance Fund bill is now being 
sponsored by the New York State 
Federation of Labor through Senator 
Bernard Downing and Assemblyman 
F, L. Hackenburg. The bill eliminates 
the private company altogether. Say 
the introducers of the measure: 

“Our proposed bill represents one of 
the most fundamental and perhaps the 
most important of the demands of or- 
ganized albor, 

“If compensation is to be effective as 
a social agency, it must necessarily be- 
come bad business; private insurance 
companies thwart its development for 
business reasons, to save expense and 
to keep down the cost; the result is 
that we miss the real purpose of work- 
men's compensation. A state monopoly 
will make it a social agency. At the 
present it is “a competitive business 
run from a desire for profits. 

“The cost of compensation insurance 
to the public under the Exclusive State 
Fund would be regulated by the cost 
of service, not by the necessity for 
paying commissions and dividends.” 

A few years ago such talk would 
have been condemned as socialistic, 
and maybe it is. L. 8. 


REORGANIZATION 
FOR SMELTERS’ UNION 


Sometime ago we had occasion to 
mention the difficulties that democracy 
in the trade unions may sometimes 
encounter because of financial ob- 
stacles, We referred to an anoymous 
organization that had not held a con- 
vention in six years because the presi- 
dent claimed that there was a shortage 
of funds to pay the delegates’ ex- 
penses, That union was the Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers, formerly the Western Fed- 
eration of Miners. The president was 
Charles H. Moyer, mfade famous by 
the Haywood-Pettibone-Moyer episode 
that grew out of the murder of Gov- 
ernor Steunenberg of Idaho during the 
Coeur d’ Alene strike. The opponents 
of Moyer’s administration claimed 
there was a lack of funds because the 
pay-roll had been’ swollen. Four 
locals, totaling four thousand mem- 
bers, were about to withdraw in pro- 
test. The American Federation of 
Labor decided to investigate and 
designated Paul J. Smith to go into 
the situation. The latter discovered 
among other things that the organiza- 
tion was twenty-two thousand dollars 
in debt, chiefly on salary accounts. He 
recommended that Moyer, vice-presi- 
dent Edward Crough, and board mem- 
bers William Davidson and John 
Turney resign. This they did and the 
recently elected secretary, Edward E. 
Sweeney, has issued a call for a con- 
vention. Thus another labor veteran 
passes from the scene.—L. 8S. 





Idle Workers in Arizona 
MIAMI, Ariz.—Organized labor is 
protesting against flooding this state 
with workers seeking employment on 


tise “Lots of work and big pay.” Ac- 
tual construction work has not started 
and job seekers are coming here every 
day. 





The true social objective is the 
full development of all human ca- 
pacity, and only the conscious pur- 
suit of this end can recreate in- 
dustrial life on a broader and 
fuller basis, providing space for 
beauty and time for leisure.—Ste- 
phen Foy. 
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the Coolidge dam. Contractors adver- |- 


| own class, pledged, tried and proven to 


| membership, expressed in a referen- 








THE MACHINISTS’ UNION. STORY 


By LOUIS S. STANLEY, 
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E have already noted the dawn- 
ing recognition by the ma- 
chinists of the decline of his 

skill as a sufficient factor in maintain- 
ing his bargaining power. The influx 
of inventions after the Civil War 
brought into existence the specialist or 
handyman. Upon whom the expert 
old timer at first looked with disdain, 
but whom he gradually came to admit 
was his potential competitor under or- 
dinary circumstances and an actual 
one in time of strikes. The active 
members of the Machinsts’ Union were 
intelligent enough to know that eco- 
nomic conditions no longer warranted 
a bloated craft pride. Little by little, 
the organization lowered the barriers 
that repulsed the handyman. In 1903 
the constitution was changed to ad- 
mit into membership “any person 
working in a machine shop and en- 
gaged in any manner with the making 
and repairing of machinery .. . 
provided he receives the minimum rate 
of wages of his class in his locality.” 
Previously no reference to different 
grades of skill had existed. In 1905 
the word “person” was changed to 
“machinist” again and a little later the 
doors were specifically opened to 
women, 

Socialism Endorsed 

The transformation of their indus- 
try lead the machinists to analyze the 
economic structure of society. They 
noted certain tendencies at work. They 
saw the conflict between labor and 
capital. The barrage of injunctions 
against them during 1901 and 1902 con- 
vinced them of the alliance of govern- 
ment with the employing class. In 
short, socialism began to take hold of 
the machinists. At the Milwaukee con- 
vention of 1903 no contradictory voice 
was raised in sessions remarkable for 
their fullness of discussion when the 
committee on law recommended the 
insertion of a clause in the preamble 
of the constitution, which endorsed So- 
cialism in these words: 


“And believing that organization 
based on sound principles as to the 
widest use of our citizenship based 
upon the class struggle upon both 
economic and political lines, with a 
view to restore the commonwealth 
of our governments to the people 
and using the natural resources, 
means of production and distribu- 
tion for the benefit of all the peo- 
ple.” 

The “Go Slow” Theory 

An effort was made to commmit the 
union more specifically by urging the 
adoption of a resolution recommending 
“the Socialist party ... to our 
membership as the only means of 
rightfully expressing our political ac- 
tivity” and providing for a referendum 
vote on the question “Shall the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists en- 
dorse and pledge support to the So- 
cialistic Party of America?” The So- 
cialist delegates and those favoring a 
Union Labor Party both disapproved 
of this action as defeating their own 
ends. They were afraid of advancing 
too fast, of “going too far.” The reso- 
lution was tabled. Similar action was 
taken on a motion to instruct the 
delegates of the I. A. M. to the A. F. 
of L. convention “to do all in their 
power to advance the great cause of 
Socialism in said convention.” As one 
delegate expressed it, “he preferred to 
see Socialism administered in sugar- 
coated pills, homeopathic doses, only a 
little at a time.” Commenting on these 
developments the official journal re- 
marked sagaciously: 

“The old-time machinist who prided 
himself upon his all-round skill and 
ability, will undoubtedly féel a pang of 
sadness to realize that the complete- 
ness of ability which gave him so 
much satisfaction, has slipped away 
unhonored and unsung, while the 
young specialist, upon whom he looked 





with contempt a short year ago, is now 
his equal in the economic struggle, An- 
other epoch is marked. We now rec- 
ognize that there is such a thing as 
a CLASS STRUGGLE. In doing this 
the International Association of Ma- 
chnists takes a step greatly in advance 
of other labor organization. The mem- 
bers—will in the future—if they fol- 
low the advance and believe in the ten- 





ets of the organization of which they 
form a part—VOTE for men from their 


and in the class conscious struggle.” 
(Capitals in original.) 

The clause identifying the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists with 
socialism met with the consent of the 
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Machinists Endorse Socialism in 1903; 
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dum vote. The section still finds a 
Place in the I. A. M. laws. It helps 
to explain in no small way the promi- 
nent position taken by the union in 
recent years in forwarding indepen- 
dent political action and subsequently 
supporting the LaFollette campaign. 


Bicycle Workers Absorbed 


The liberalization of the admission 
clause in the platform of the I. A. M 
was only part of a general program 
to tighten the control of the union on 
the industry in which it functioned 
by extending jurisdiction over all 
those doing machinists’ work. In this 
purpose the organization was thwarted 
by the existence of other unions with 
claims of their own. The Interna- 
tional Association of Bicycle Workers 
was taken care of by absorbing it in 
1899. It was not so easy to dispose 
of the Amalgamated Society of En- 
gineers and the Allied Metal Mechan- 
ics. The A. S. E., consisting of about 
two thousand members, including pat- 
ternmakers and blacksmiths, was the 
American branch of the trade union of 
that name in England. It was affili- 
ated with the American Federation of 
Labor, There were many occasions 
when the relations between the I. A, M. 
and the A. S. E. were strained, al- 
though when the latter made their big 
fight for the eight-hour day in 1897- 
98 their American fellow-craftsmen 
contributed liberally. When the I. A. 
M. made an agreement with a manu- 
facturer, it would do so for its own 
union men, but the Amalgamated 
members considered themselves good 
unionists, too. Thus a contract was 
signed with a bicycle firm in Toronto, 
Canada, calling for the use of the 
union label. The machinists employed 
were found to be A. S. E. members, 
and the I. A. M. refused to furnish 
the label, an attitude which the Eng- 
lishmen resented. 


At times an open break between the 
two bodies was imminent. At the 1900 
convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor the delegates of the 
A. S. E. charged that the members of 
the I, A. M. refused to work on the 
same jobs with those of the English 
union. The American organization 
took up the offensive by joining with 
the Patternmakers and the Black- 
smiths in demanding the revocation of 
the charter of the Amalgamated So- 
ciety of Engineers. Early in 1901 the 
Executive Council of the A. F. of L. 
deferred action on this request until 
it communicated with the A, S. E., 
which was about to hold its econven- 
tion, asking that body to modify its 
constitution “so as to permit its mem- 
bers in the United States and Canada 
to hold membership in the respective 
unions of their crafts throughout 
North America, and being subject to 
the laws of the American unions, 
thereby continuing its members’ bene- 
fits in the Amalgar®ated Society, as 
well as eliminating the contention now 
existing here on the subjects of disci- 
Pline, strike pay, hours of labor, wages 
and general management.” The A. S. 
E. did not warm up to this suggestion. 
The friction continued. The Execu- 
tive Council of the A. F. of L. revoked 
the charter of the English union in 
1902, as it had threatened to do, and 
the convention that year endorsed this 
move. 


Retribution by A. 8. E. 


The embittered members of the A. S. 
E. now indulged in what the I. A. M. 
practically characterized as official 
scabbing. In Chicago the Amalga- 
mated offered to supply sufficient men 
to the labor-hating Allis-Chalmers 
Company in the midst of the bitter 
struggle which the I. A. M. was wag- 
ing against that firm. At Kingston, 
Ontario, the importation of A. S. E. 
men helped to delay a settlement dur- 
ing the prolonged strike at the King- 
ston Locomotive Works. Suspended 
and expelled members of the Ameri- 
can union were offered special induce- 
ments to join the Society. 

Finally, conditions came to such a 
point that an agreement was drawn up 
in 1904 between the two organizations 
which granted each other recognition, 
provided for joint action in case of 
strikes and forbade the admission of 
delinquent members of one union into 


the other. Negotiations continued 
thereafter, the I. A. M. being particu- 
larly incensed at the employment of 


A. S. E. members at the Kingstone 
ocomotive Shops and the E, Leonard 
& Sons Works at London, Ontario. In 
1905 the General Executive Board of 
the I. A. M. delegated Bell Hardy of 
Calgary, Canada, to carry out on a 
mission to England with the hope of 
inducing the A. S. E. to grant thé I. 
A. M. jurisdiction over the machinists 
in the former. The question of ad- 
justing beneficiary features brought 
these efforts to nought. After that the 
two organizations went on their re- 
spective ways until within recent years 


I. A. M. with a total membership of 
3,071. 
Federation of Metal Trades 
During this entire period strenuous 
efforts were being made by the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists 
through its president, James O’Connell, 
who took a particular interest in this 
activity, to bring about some sort of 
federation of the metal trades unions. 
It had borne in upon the machinists 
that an alliance with allied crafts was 
necessary, for many difficulties had 
been created in the past by the 
separateness of the various unions. 
Persistent efforts to whip into proper 
shape a Metal Trades Federation, 
founded in 1900 had not been: very 
successful. Some local metal trades 
councils had been founded in various 
cities, Finally, the efforts of O’Con- 
nell were crowned with success. At a 
meeting held in Cincinnati, June 15, 
1908 an organization was formed to 
be known as the Metal Trades Depart- 
ment of the American Federation of 
Labor to which eleven international 
unions subscribed immediately. O’Con- 
nell appropriately enough was elected 
president of the’new body, a position 
which he has retained to the present 
day. 


ANTI-STRIKE THEORY 
IS AGAIN REJECTED 


AUSTIN, Texas.—The court of Crim- 
inal appeals has refused the state’s 
request for a rehearing of the court's 
decision: that the “open port” law is 
unconstitutional. 

The law is an anti-strike act, and 
was passed by the legislature in 1920, 
following Governor Hobby’s urgent ap- 
peal, at a time when Governor Allen 
was “solving” industrial disputes by 
jailing strikers in Kansas. 

In rejecting the Texas law, the court 
of criminal appeals said: 

“The preservation of the peace !s a 
function of government to be main- 
tained by the agencies of the govern- 
ment; that is, the peace officers and 
the militia, under control of the gov- 
ernment and under the legal restric- 
tions which the law prescribes, and 
this function of government ought not, 
at least in the absence of very definite 
safeguards not found in the act in 
question, be delegated to the controllers 
of private industries.” 


METAL MINERS UNITE; 
ADJUST OLD DISPUTES 


ST. PAUL, Minn.—A reorganization 
convention of the International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers re- 
sulted in the election of a new corps 
of officers and the adoption of a con- 
stitution that will be submitted to the 
referendum. Charles H. Moyer, vet- 
eran trade unionist, who has been in 
ill health for several years, resigned 
as president. He is succeeded by 
James R. Rankin of Butte. Edward 
E. Sweeney, also of Butte, was chosen 
secretary-treasurer. Paul J. Smith, 
A. F. of L. representative, aided the 
metal miners in harmonizing various 
elements. 

The union was formerly known as 
the -Western Federation of Miners. 
These workers have suffered from the 
ruthlessness of employers and _ the 
“wild man” methods of the I. W. W. 
and political revolutionists, 











So long as society is founded on 
Injustice, the function of the laws 
will be to defend and sustain in- 
justice. And the more unjust they 
are the more respectable they will 
seem. Observe, also, that being 
ancient for the most part, they do 


not represent altogether present 
iniquity, but a past iniquity— 
rougher and more brutal. They 


are monuments of barbarous times 
which have survived to a gentler 
period.—Anatole France. 





Socialism does not propose to 
pass a law providing that “it is 
hereby enacted that all men shall 
be good. But it does propose to 
change the environment of men so 
that it will be no longer necessary 
for them to do wrong, so that it 
will be easy for them to do right 
and hard for them to do wrong. 
It is perfectly evident that under 


such circumstances men will be- 
tome morally better—John M,. 
Work. 
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Labor Doings Abroad 








Forty thousand black African work- 
ers were added to the some 14,000,000 
men and women belonging to organiza- 
tions affiliated with the International 
Federation of Trade Unions when the 
General Council of the I. F. T. U., ata 
meeting held in Amsterdam, Jan. 12-14, 
voted to approve the admission of the 
Industrial and Commercial Workers’ 
Union of Africa. At the same meeting 
the admission of the Argentine Federa- 
tion of Labor, 82,000 strong, and of the 
Lithuanian Federation of Labor, num- 
bering 17,000, was approved. 

The admission of the South African 
organization was conditional upon its 
willingness to join any national labor 
body in that country that would look 
after both black and white workers. 
That this condition is right in line with 
the aspirations of the leaders of the 
Industrial and Commercial Workers’ 
Union is evident from the sentiments 
against racial division of the workers 
expressed at the last convention of that 
organization, held in Johannesburg, 
last April. In admitting the. black 
South Africans, the General Council 
pointed out that the South African In- 
dustrial Federation, the small trade 
union of white workers that used to 
belong to the I. F. T. U., had been 
dropped from the rolls, as it had given 
no signs of life for some years. 

In this connection it may be noted 
that, although the unions of white 
workers in South Africa were hard hit 
by the unsuccessful general etrike in 
the gold fields in 1922, the delegates to 
the last convention of the South Afri- 
can Trade Unions Congress, held in 
Johannesburg, April, 1926, claimed to 
represent more than 20,000 organized 
workers. At this convention resolu- 
tions were adopted condemning the 
Government for its interference with 
the activities of the black African 
workers’ union. Traces of the old Com- 
munist influence in the South African 
unions were found in the convention’s 
declaration that it did not care to af- 
fillate with either the Amsterdam or 
Moscow Internationals, but would join 
the unity movement being promoted 
by some of the British labor leaders. 
On the other hand, despite the at- 
tempts by the frightened South African 
authorities to brand Clements Kadale 
and his fellow leaders of the Industrial 
and Commercial Workers’ Union as 
wild-eyed Bolsheviki in the pay of 
Moscow, their organization showed its 
sense of reality by applying for admis- 
sion to the I. F, T. U. The program of 
the black workers which s0 scares the 
white exploiters merely calls for racial 
and economic equality and for the 
political and industrial defense of the 
interests of both black and white work- 
ers. ThelI. C. W. U. S. A. was founded 
in 1919, 

Other business transacted by the 
General Council of the I. F. T. U. at Its 
Amsterdam meeting included the lay- 
ing down of the agenda for the next 
congress of the International, which is 
to open in Paris on Aug. 6, 1927; the 
ordering of the sending of a protest to 
the reactionary Lithuanian Govern- 
ment against its persecution of organ- 
ized labor, together with a request that 
the International Labor Office of the 
League of Nations look into conditions 
in that country; the making of plans 
for helping the suppressed Italian labor 
unions and the adoption of a resolution | 
pointing out that although the visit of 
European labor leaders to Mexico last 
fall under the guidance of Secretary 
John W. Brown, of the I. F, T. U., had 
been unofficial, it had never been dis- 
approved of by the International. 
Also, as reported at the time by 
cable, the General Council rejected a 
British motion for the calling of an un- 
conditional ‘conference with represen- 
tatives of the Russian trade unions 
and adopted a resolution assuring the 
Mexican people of the support of the 
International in its resistance of for- 
eign aggression. 

The council meeting was attended 


AISING the slogan of “no fur- 
R ther exploitation of our 

brothers, either by employers 
from abroad or at home,” the many 
scattered labor unions in Honduras 
have met in convention at LaCeiba 
and have established the Honduran 
Federation of Labor. Solidarity of 
the workers in one federation with- 
in the republic, and affiiliation with 
the Pan-American Federation of 
Labor on the outside, were the de- 
cisions announced when the 150 
delegates adjourned. 

Honduras is a northerly neighbor 
of Nicaragua, whose labor movement 
was inspired by the success of the 
Mexican Regional Federation of Labor. 
As in Nicaragua the labor federation 
became the backbone of resistance to 
Wall Street imperialism, so in Hon- 
duras it is anticipated that the same 
general conditions as to foreign finan- 
cial domination will bring about the 
same activity by the unions. 

In the formal report of this Hon- 
duran labor congress, received at 
Washington headquarters of the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor, the 
president of the congress stated that 
for three days the delegates discussed 
every problem of their industrial and 
political and social condition. He 
added that their determination to form 
a single central authority and to 
affiliate with the P. A. F. of L. was 
due to their desire to preserve inter- 
national peace and their refusal to 
accept unlimited exploitation. 

When it is recaHed that Honduras 
challenged the treaty by which Cha- 
morro as president of Nicaragua 
granted to the United States a canal 
route and a naval base on Fonseca 
Bay—on which bay Honduras faces 
the Nicaraguan coast—the birth of 
this labor federation at LaCeiba cannot 
be considered as good news for Secre- 
tary of State Kellogg. It means one 
more step toward the creation of a 
Latin American league of labor. 
hostile to American imperialism and 
friendly to the ideals and program of 
the Mexican revolution. It strengthens 
the voice of the Pan-American labor 
movement in its frequent protests to 
the State Department, the White 
House, and to Congress, against the 
use of armed forces of the United 
States to force new debts and new 


taxation and worse industrial condi- 
tions upon the peoples of Latin 
America. 


SEES NO LABOR ADVANCE 
IN INDIAN NATIONALISM 


That the Nationalist movement in 
India is dominated by business men 
and priests and is not particularly in- 
terested in the condition of the labor- 
ing masses of the country, is the con- 
clusion reached by F. J. Furtwangler, 
a German labor writer. 

Describing in the Berlin Vorwarts a 
convention of the Indian Nationalist 
movement he attended in Bombay, 
Furtwangler notes that the big festi- 
val hall was crowded with Brahmins 
in full regalia, showing on their fore- 


heads the red or yellow mark of the 
different categories of the priesthood, 
Apparently there were no actual rep- 
reséntatives of the workers. 

| In calling for the liberation of India, 
many of the delegates hurled charges 


of oppression at the British rulers, 
but the German observer felt that this 
assembly of Ind%an business men and 
priests was merely expressing its 
nationalist aspirations in the terms of 
profits for Indians rather than for 
Englishmen. One richly dressed 
Indian capitalist told the visiting Ger- 
man and British labor men that they 
must not object too much to the filthy 
living conditions of the Indian workers, 
as the natives were used to it. 

The German writer concludes by 
asserting that about the only thing 





by A. A. Purcell and George Hicks, 
Great Britain; Leon Jouhaux, France; | 
C. Mertens, Belgium; Th. Leipart and | 
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promising hope for the masses of the 
workers in India at present is the fact 
that many university students are 
working hard with the union labor 
movement. 
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Allied Metal Mechanics would issue a} 
call for a constitutional convention at | 
which a delegation of the I. A. M. | 
would be present for the purpose of 
effecting a working agreement between 
the two organizations. After some | 
difficulties an arrangement was made | 
providing for amalgamation. This took | 
effect on November 1, 1904. Sixty-five 
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the I. A. M. absorbed the American 
branch of what had become the n 
Amalgamated Engineers’ Union RAD 
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Helping the Good 





Work Along 


OS. L. SUGAR, the organizer of the Hungarian branch, joined 
J our growing army of subscription hustlers by taking advantage 
of our special offer to branches for yearly subscriptions to new 
readers at half price. He starts with a list of ten and, judging from 
His past record of successful work in organizing a thriving Hun- 
garian branch, we feel confident that before long he will have a 








new list for us. In this he does not stand alone this week. Dr. Van 
Essen of Pittsburgh has promised us a list of subscribers. Pitts- 


burgh has a reputation of doing things on a big scale and we look 
forward that Comrade Dr. Van Essen wil enlist in this work the 





active comrades in Pittsburgh, so¢ 
that it may, before long, again hold} STELTON MODERN SCHOOL 
the record, outside of New York City, 


of having the largest number 


Leader readers, 
Saeesictiliieiabeete 


The Modern School of Stelton, N. J.; 


vexes| TQ HOLD 3-DAY BAZAAR 
| 


Our, special vor. ses Sr is one of that very small class that 
newal and two new subscriptions for| aqopts the child’s spontaneous inter- 
$4.00 instead of $6.00 is meeting With} ests, gives the lead to the pupils and 
enthusiastic response and the number} tries to develop their powers by giv- 
of friends to take advantage of it is| ing them freedom and facilities to ex- 
steadily growing. We can mention] press themselves It is the creature 
among others the following who this! of workingmen and is maintained for 
week added each two new subscribers | children of their own class. It is to 
with their own renewals: Mrs. Frank] hold a three-days’ bazaar on the 18th, 
Rice, Zinonsville, Pa.; Michael Savig-} 19th and 20th of this month, from 2:30 
nano, North Bergen, N. J.; W. A. Hall,| to 8:30 np. m. in the Workers’ Center, 
Williamsport, Pa.; A. V. Brandon,| 219 Second Avenue, near 14th Street. 
Bronx: E. J. Beutell, Woodbridge, N. There the latest products of the 
J.; Dr. J. Van Essen, Pittsburgh, Pa.,| young pupils’ artistry and craftsman- 
and A. W. Newman, Newark, N. J. ship will be shown. Children ranging 




















| 
| in age from seven to fourteen will 
Louis Frier of Brooklyn brought in| contribute drawings, paintings, lino- 
three renewals this week, and so did/ leum cuts, woodwork, weaving, clay- 
A. C, Graul of Sharpsburg, Pa., and | modelling, basketry and their own 
M. B. Heisler of Buffalo. Important! magazine, “The Voice of the Children,” 
as it is to get new readers, it is| which they write, illustrate, print and 
equally as important to obtain re-| bind for themselves without assistance, 
newals from subscriptions which are} and for which they have won admira- 
about to expire. Comrade A. W. New-/ tion in many parts of Europe, as well 
man of Newark, N. J., realizing the! as in America. On Saturday night, 
importance of this work, undertook the| the 20th, the last of the three days, a 
task to look after all expired subscrip- | small “troupe” of the pupils will show 
tions in Essex County, N. J. one result of their work in literature 
W. E. Ammon of Phillippi, W. V., is| by presenting four scenes from 
getting a bundle of The New Leader] scenes in Stelton as a Christmas play; 
every week, and he expects to continue | Shak ire’s “Merchant of Venice.” 
introducing it to prospective readers,| Fol their school study of Shy- 
with a view of making subscribers.} lock’s they staged these four 
W. D. Altman of Butler, Pa., renews/| all being the work of their own hands. 
his bundle order for another three! the settings, costumes and properties 
months. Comrade Altman has been) The Stelton reception encouraged a re- 
getting a bundle every week since The; show in New York as a finale to 
New Leader was established and is al-| the days of the bazaar. For 
Ways using every opportunity to gain! this play-act feature they have chosen 
new readers. |} the International Center, 149 East 
a 23d Street, near Lexington Avenue. 
With his renewal. Comrade Geo.| The curtain is announced to rise at 
Varney of Montague City, Mass., sends | ie on tne de ng histrions Barbe d in 
us the following letter, which ought to| 224 surrounded by their own handi- 
make some of our comrades s up and Wor! The price of admission is 75 
take notice: cents. i 
“Enclosed find money order, $2.00,| — oe en 
for my sub. to The New Leadei I; c 1 
had hoped to send along a new sub- ' SOCTALISTS MAKE GAINS 
scriber to The New Leader with my ral 
renewal, and hope to later. I have IN WIESBADEN ELECTION 
met a young man with more than usual | 


——g-—— 


intelligence, to whom I gave a copy of | 
results of the municipa! elec- 
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BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


LOCAL 34 
Office: 39 EAST 84TH STREET Telephone Lenox 4559 
Regular Meetings Every Monday Evening in the Labor Temple 
THOMAS CAHILL, President 


THOMAS PORTER, Rec. Secretary EDWARD DUNN, Fin. Secretary 





N. ¥. JOINT COUNCIL. 


CAP MAKERS 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ 
Internationa! Union. 


OFFICE: 210 EAST Sth STREET 
Phone: Orchard 9860-1-8 


The Council meets every ist and 3rd 
Wednesday. 








OB ROBERTS, Scc’s-Oreanizer. 
25 GELLER, 





8 HERSHKOWITZ, M. 
Organizers. 





| -BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


LOCAL NO. 9 
Office & Mepdguarters, Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 Wiogehte Ave. Phone 4621 Stagg 
fice open daily except Mondays from 6 P. M. 
Regular meetings every penne yang 
WILLIAM WENGERT, President RLES PFLAUM, Fin. Secy. 
VALENTINE BUMB, Vice-President Sonn TIMMINS, Treasurer 
HENRY ARMENDINGER, Rec. Sec'y ANDREW STREIT, Bus. Agent 














OPERATORS, LOCAL 1 


Regular Meetings every 1st and 8rd 
Saturday. 


Executive Board meets every Monday. 


CUTTERS, LOCAL 2 


Meetings eevery 1st and $r@ Thurs4ay. 
Executive Board meets every Monday. 


All Meetings are held in the 
Headgear Workers’ Lyceum 





(Beethoven Hall) 





United Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners of America 
LOCAL UNION 488 
MEETS EVERY MONDAY EVENING at 495 Ea.é 166th Street 
OFFICE: 501 EAST 161ST STREET. Telephone Melrose 5674 


THOMAS DALTON, President CHAS. H. BAUSHER, Bus. Agent 
HARRY P. EILERT, Fin. Sec’y THOMAS ANDERSON, Rec. Sec'y 


210 East Sth Street. 

















United Hebrew Trades 


175 EAST BROADWAY 


Meet Ist and 3d Monday, 8 P. M. 
tive Board same day, 6.30 P. M. 


Execu- 





= ABRAMSON, Chairman 
TIGEL, Vice- Chairman 
M. FEINSTONE, Secretary-Treasurer 








DOCK AND PIER CARPENTERS 


LOCAL UNION 1466, UNITED BROTNGiice OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 
° 


AMERICA 
67-69 Lexington Avenue Madison Sqaare 4992 
Regular meetings every second and fourth Monday 
CHAR!"ES JOHNSON, Jr., President 
Michael Erikson, Vice-Pres. Fd. M. Olsen. Fin. Sec’y 
Christopher Gulbrandsen, Charles Johnson, Sr., 
Recording Secretary Treasurer 





dwig Benson 
ay Clark 
Business Agents 





HEBREW 


BUTCHERS UNION 


Local 234, A. M. O. & B. W. of N. A. 
175 E. B'way Orchard 5259 
Meet every Ist and 3rd Tuesday 


AL. GRABEL, President 
t. KORN, J. BELSKY, 
“Manager. Secretary. 























UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


CARPENTERS and JOINERS 


OF AMERICA—LOCAL 2163 
|| Day room and office, 160 East 65th Street, New York. Phone: 
| ert meetings every Friday at 8 P. M. RHINELANDER 8339 
| JOHN A. HANNA, President. J. J. DALTON, Vice-President. W. J. CORDINER, Rec. ~ tal 
THOMAS SHEARLAW, Fin, Sec'y. WILLIAM FIFE, Bus. Agent. 


CHAS. BARR, Treasurer. 








| 
|| 
| Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday 
1] 
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BONNAZ EMBROIDERERS’ 


UNION, LOCAL 66, I. L. G. W. UC. 
7 East 15th Street + Tel, Stuyvesant 3657 


Night in the Office of the Union 

FREEDMAN, President 

NATHAN RIESEL, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Z L. 


TRIESTMAN, 
Manager 


GEO. 





NECKWEAR CUTTERS’ 





Union, Local 6939, A. F. 


of L. 
7 East 15th Street Stuyvesant 7678 





UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


Carpenters and Joiners of America 


LOCAL UNION No. 808 


Headquarters in the Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 Willoughby Avenue 











Office: Brooklyn Labor Lyceum. Telephone Stagg 6414. Office hours every day 
except Thursday. Regular meetings every Monday evening. 
JOHN SALEESS., ALFRED ZIMMER, GEO. W. SMITH, 
resident Rec. Secretary Treasurer 


SIDNEY PEARSE, 


FRANK HOFFMA ™ 
Vi Business Agent 


JOHN THALER 
ice-President F 


‘in. Secretary 


Regular Meetings Second Wednesday of 
Every Month at 162 East 23rd Street 
Fred Fasslabend, N. Ullman, 


President Rec. Sec'y 
A. Weltner, J. Rosenzweiz, 
Vice-Pres Fin. Sec. & Treas, 


Wm. R. Chisling, Business Agent 


! The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 


‘ Telephone Chelsea 2148 
MORRIS SIGMAN, President ABRAHAM BAROFF, Secretary-Treasuree 


The Amalgamated Ladies’ Garment Cutters’ Union 4 


Local No. 10, I. L. G. W. U. ’ 
Office 231 East l4th Street - - - - - Telephone Ashland 2609 


EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS EVERY THURSDAY AT THE OFFICE OF THE UNION 
DAVID DUBINSKY, General Manager 








Italian Cloak, Suit and Skirt Makers 


Union Loca) 4, L. L. G. W. U. 
Office, 231 E. pe Street 


xecutive Board meets every Thursday at 7:30 P. 
SECTION MEETINGS 
Downtown—231 E 14th St ist & 3rd Friday at 6 P. M 
Bronz—E. 187th St & S. ——— tet & 3rd Thurs. 8 P. M- 
Harlem—1i714 Yexington Ave ist @ 3rd Saturday 32 A. M 
B’klyn—105 Montrose aw, a! City—76 Montgomery 8t. 
ALVATURE NINFO, Manager-Seoretery. 


Ashland 2453 
ML 





United Neckwear Makers’ Union 
LOCAL 11016, A. F, ef L. 
7 East 15th St. Phone: Stnyvesset 7088 
Joint Fxeentiv» Board meets every Tues 
Exec. Board meets every 2nd and (4th day night at 2:30 o'clock, in the effica, 
Tuesday, at the Office, 601 E. 16ist St. LOUIS FELDHEIM, President 
Melrose 7690 = * pty , am 
CARL GRABHER, President. Rat -. 
M. WEISS, Secretary-Manager, —LAUIS FUCHS. 


EMBROIDERY WORKERS’ 


UNION, Local 6, L. L. G. W. 0. 


"oy “Agent. 





Italian Dressmakers’ 


Union, Local 89, i, L, G. W. U. 


WHITE GOODS 
WORKERS’ UNION 


Tuesday Local 62 of I. L. G. W. TC. 
Phone: | 117 Second Avenue 
| TELEPHONE OBCHARD 7106-7 


A. SNYDER, 
Manager 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 


11-15 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. AMALGAMATED BANK BLDG. 3rd FLOOR. 


Stuyvesant 6500-1-2-3-4-5 ‘ 
JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG, Gen. Sec’y-Treas. | 








Executive Board meets 
evening at the office 36 W. 


every 
28th St. 


Lackawanna 4844. 
LUIGI ANTONINI, Secretary. | 








Telephones: 
SYDNEY HILLMAN, 


NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 
Telephones: Spring 7600-1-2-3-4) 
4 


Sec’y-Treas. ; 


Gen. President. 





611-621 Broadway, New York, N. ¥,. 


ABRAHAM BECKERMAN, Gen. Mgr. ABRAHAM MILLER, 





HEBREW ACTORS’ UNION 











PLASTERERS’ UNION, LOCAL 60 


Office, 4 West 125th St. Bg Harlem 6432. 
Regwlar Meetings Every Mon Evening e Executive Board Meets Every 
Evening at iichaees TEMPLE, 243 RAST 84TH STREET, NEW YORE "Sry. 


HAEL J. COLLERAN, President ané Business Agent. 
J. J. O'CONNELL, Vice-Pres. i asincen. doamine 
THOMAS SHERIDAN, Fin. Sec’. JOHN LEAVY YORN DOOLEY 
MICHAEL GALLAGHER, Rec. Bee’ JOSEPH LeMONTE 





Office, 31 Seventh St., N. Y. 
Phone Dry Dock 3360 


REUBEN GUSKIN 
Manaaer 





Joint Executive Committee 
OF THE 














Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators of America, 
District Council No. 9, New York City. 


Affillated with the American Federation of Labor ané 
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your special offer will allow me to| Steady advance of the German Social- Ln a id =. ane WHOSE, Soeveinry 
make this proposal to him. i In the new City Council the So- 
“My age, 72, has given me some ex-|Cialists have sixteen seats, against 
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Se er a ae ng {SADORE SILVERMAN, i. HENNENFIELD, 
steady sowing of the seeds of Social- Party, h wo, ist non and the Ger- Financial Secretary Recording Treasurer 
ism will eventually bring about the| man Nationalists, two, against five. 
desired result—the Co-operative Com- Fata 
monwealth. ‘Sowing the Seed’ sh 5 
EO ea an ot cuetwane who would | FURNITURE, FLOUR and GROCERY PAINTERS’ UNION No. 917 
rid the world of its greatest curse—| TEAMSTERS UNION BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Capea. , ‘ | Local 285, T. C. S. & H. of A. Regular meetings every Thursday evening at the Brownsville 
But few people have shocsah ed more! omce and H juarters, 159 Rivington St Labor Lyceum, 219 Sackman St., Brooklyn 
than myself from exploitation. and Ph Dry Dock 2070 ABRAHAM AZLANT, President 
other capitalistic forms of cussedn¢ d meets every first and I. JAFFE, Vice-President J. WELLNER, Bus. Agent 
It is too late in life for me to re- a ; m i ae N. FEINSTEIN, Recording Sec’y. I. RABINOWITZ, Treas. 
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New Leader anniversary dinner 





WHEN YOU BUY 


CLOTH HATS AND CAPS 























U. A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 


LOCAL UNION Ne. 463, of NEW YOR CITY 
Office 2033 Fifth Avenue. Phone: Harlem 4878. 
Regular moostinns every Wednesday, at 8 p. ~ ss at 243 East 64th Street 
MATTHEW J. MORAN, President. OHN WALSH, Vice-President. 
SRED DEIGAN. "Generel Secretary. nas TIMOTHY HOPKINS. Secretary. 
ens 


Bu 
GEORGE MEANY, DAVID HOLBORN, JOHN HASSETT, PAT DREW. 








Always 
Look for 
This Label 























WORKMEN’S SICK & DEATH BENEFIT FUND 


LIGHTER CAPTAINS’ UNION 


LOCAL 996, INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


217 Court Street, Brooklyn. Phone: 


Office and He: 
and third Wednesday at 8 P. 


Regular meetings every first 


dquarters: 
lquarters 


6453 Main. 
. BM. 


GILBERT 0. WRIGHT, 
Secretary-Treasarer. 


JAMES BURKE, 
Vice-President. 


JOHN K. JOHNSON, 


President. 


JAMES McGUIRE, Recording Secretary OTTO WASSTOL, Business Agent 
B. AUGUST PIERSON, JOHN WISTER, Delegates. 








OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


| 
| 
| 
| 


VEST MAKERS’ UNION, 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America. 

Office: 175 East Broadway. 
Phone: Orchard 6639 

Meetings every 1st and 8rd 

Wednesday evening. 

M. GREENBERG, Sec.-Treas. 

PETER MONAT, Manager. 








See That Your Milk Man Wears 
the Emblem of 


The Milk Drivers’ Union 


Local 584, I. &. of T. 


Office 
565 Hudeon 8t., City. 
Local 584 meets 
_on 3rd Thursday 
“of the month at 
ASTORIA HALL 


New York Clothing Cutters’ Union’ 
A. C. W. of A. Local “Big Four.” 
Office: 44 East 12th Street. Stuyvesant 5596. 


hegular meetings every Friday night at 210 East Fifth Street. 
Executive Board meets every Monday at 7 p. m. in the office. 
PHILIP ORLOFSKY, MARTIN SIGEL, Secy.-Treas. 


PANTS MAKERS’ TRADE BOARD — 


ORCHARD 1357 


All Locals Meet Every Wednesday, 


Manager. 





2F® GREATER N. Y. 
OFFICE: 175 EAST BROADWAY. 


Board Meets Every Tuesday Evening at the Office. 
MORRIS BLUMENREICH. Manaser. HYMAN NOVODVOB, Sec’z-Treasuret, 


‘Lapel Makers & Pairers’ 


Loca! 161, A. C W. A. 
Office: 3 Delancey St. Drydock 3809 
Ex. Board meets every Friday at 8 B, BL 
IKE SCRREIDER, Chairmaa: 
KENNETH F. WARD, Secretary: 
ANTHONY V, FROISE, Buns, Agent. 





Pressers’ Union 
Local 8, A. C. W. A. 
Executive Board Meets Every Thursday) 
y the Amalgamated Temple ¢ 
11-27 Arion Pl., Bku., N. Y. 
Loos CANTOR, Chairman 
@. TAY LEON BECK, 

‘ “ie Bec eal 





NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


INTERNATIONAL POCKETBOOK WORKERS’ UNION 


Affiliated with The American Federation of Labor 


GENERAL OFFICE: 
11 WEST 18h STREET, N. Y. 


CHARLES KLEINMAN CHARLES GOLDMAN A. L 
Chairman Secretary-Treasurer 


Phone Chelsea 3084 


SHIPLACOF¥ 
Manager 








62 East 4th St. 


Executive Boarc 
2 on the and ané 
‘Thursdays ot the 
wOnwenp BUILDING, 175 
way, Boom 
JOE HERMAN, oy. “& Business Agent. 
MAX LIEBLER, Sec’y-Trea 

















Organizers: 


PAPER BOX MAKERS’ UNION 


OF GREATER NEW YORK 
Dffice and headquarters, 701 Broadway Phone Orchard 126¢@ 
Executive Board Meets Every Wednesday at 8 P. M. 
FRED CATOL A. SAM SCHNALL, FLORENCE GELLER, 
Manager Treasurer. Fin. Sec'y, - 
Delegate, JOSEPH DIMINO, 


AL. GREENBERG, 
Presiden 
GEORGE E. POWERS, THOMAS DINONNO. 





GLAZIERS’ UNION 
Local 1087, B. P, D. & P. A. 


Office and Headquarters at Astoria Hall, 62 East 
4th St. Phone Dry Dock 10173. Regular meetings 
every Tuesday at 8 P. M 


MILLINERY WORKERS’ UNION, LOCAL 24 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union 


Downtown Office: 640 Broadway. Phone Spring 4648 






P , P 
ABE eaiats "ty ete ee See’y. Uptown Office: 30 West 37th Street. Phone Wisconsin 1270 
GARRET BRISCOE, J. GREEN, Executive Board meets every Tuesday eve 
Vice-Pres. Fin. Sec’y. HYMAN LEDEPSARB, I. H. (GOLDBER 3 NATHAN SPECTOR, al EX ROSH, 
JACOB RAPPAPORT. AARON RAPPAPORT, Chairman Ex. Bd tec, Sec'y Manag Sec’y-Treas. 
Bus. Agent. Treasurer, ORGANIZERS: I. H. GoL DBERG, MAX GOODMAN, A. " MENDELOW! TZ 








German Painters’ Union 


LOCAL 499, BROTHERHOOD OF PAINT- 
ERS. PECORATORS & PAPERHANGERS 
Regular Meetings Every Wednesday Ev'g. 
at the Labor Temple, 243 East 84th 8&t. 
PETER ROTHMAN, President, 
ALWIN BOETTINER, Secrétary 
AMBROSE HAAS, Fin.-Sec'y. 


N. Y. Joint Board, Shirt and Boys’ Waist Makers’ Union 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 
Headquarters: 621 BROADWAY (Room 528) Phone Spring 2258-2258 . 
G. GOOZE, Manager ¥. ROSENBERG, Secretary-Treasurer 
Joint Board me Sec 1d 
‘ 1 of Dir Mon 





esda 


40 48—Execi B > Wedr 
These Meetings. Are Held in the ‘Office of the Union 











PAINTERS’ UNION, No.51 | 


Headquarters 366 EIGHTH AVENUE 
Telephene Longacre 5629 
Day Room Open Daily, 8 a. m. to 6 p. m. 
JOHN W. mre, FRED GAA, 
osident Fin. Secretary 
x. mnenee Db G, F. BREHEN, 
oPresident Ree. Secretary 


FUR DRESSERS’ UNION, 


Local 2, Internat’! Far Workers’ Union. 
OM ce and Headquarters, 949 Willoughby 


Waterproof Garment Workers’ 
Union, Local 20, LL. G. W.U. 


130 East 25th St. Madison Saqnare 1934 Ave., Brooklyn Pulaski oT 
Executive Board meets every Monday Regular ay ings, let and §rd Mondeye, 
. REISS, Prestdent. 
ih filles 8. FINE, Vice-President. 
D. GINGOLD, A WEINGART, E. FRIEDMAN, Pg See’r. 
Manager. Sec’y-Treaa, E. WENNEIS See'z. 








Regular B..- 2. Every Monday, 8 P. M 


MEETING HALL TO RENT 
FOR LABOR UNIONS AND FRATER- 
MAL SOCIETIES, Seating Capacity 860. 











Patronize Union Laundries! 
Laundry Drivers’ 


H. KALNIKOFF, "bus. Azent. 
INTERNATIONAL 


FUR WORKERS UNION 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
AMiliated with the American Federation of Labor 


® Jacksen Ave., Long Island City, N. ¥. Tel. Banters Point @ 
0. SCHACHTMAN, General President. 
ft. WOHL, General Secretary-Treasurer. 





Union Local 810 


re 219 Sackman 
Brooklyn 


Phone Dickens 1144 | 

















ORGANIZED 1884 





MAIN OFFICE: SEVENTH STREET, N. Y. C. 
Number of Members December 31, 1925 


57,115 


346 BRANCHES—98 in the State of New York 
TOTAL ASSETS—Dec. 31, 1925........ $2,530,781.96 
—— ts Paid 

b 656606 bc eesesouss $3, 


Death Benefit. 481,370.89 
Sick Benefit. 8,461,033.81 


WORKING MEN “PROT CT YOUR FAMILIES! 


in case of sickness, accident or death! 
Death Benefit, $250. Sick Benefit, $360 to $900 for 80 Weeks. 
For Further Information Write to the Main Of to the Branch 
Financial Secretary of Your District 


eor 











THE LABOR SECRETARIAT 
OF NEW YORK CITY 


A Co-operative Organization of Labor Unions to Protect the Legal 
Rights of the Unions and Their Members in Various Matters in which They 
Should Have the Advice and Other Services of a Lawyer. 

S. JOHN BLOCK, Attorney and Counsel 

Labor organizations can obtain full information regarding cost of 
membership, etc. from the office, 198 Broadway, Room 1100, New York. 

Beard of Delegates meets on last Saturday of every month at 8 P. M. 
at the New York Labor Temple, 247 East 84th St., New York. 
CHAS. CAMP, President. ALEX ECKERT, Financial Sec’y. 


Carpenters’ Union 493 German Technicians @ Draftsmen 


ALBERT HELB, Secretary. 


Far Dressers’ Union No. 2 
 ceaeadieenanaiadaieattimmmetetee 














The AMALGAMATED SHEET METAL WORKERS 


UNION LOCAL 137 


Cice and —— quarters 12 St. Marks Place, N. ¥ 
E\ A Third 





























Philip Ragsto, Bese. | wes at 33. M 
M. Brodie rganizer * P.M 7 . 
Gates Des I. Burstein, Treas. . M. Phone pp te yet ; 
river H \MES SMIT} 
Wear This Buttoo S. Rosentweig, Bus. Rep. | nt \ -Pres Financial Sec'y 
= & “NEWMAN PHILIP GINDER L. SISKIND bs 
P | Rec. Sec y 1reasurer Bus. Agent 
AMALGAMATED TEMPLE i d Lith h 
11.27 ARION PLACE | Amalgamate it ographers 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. . 
of America, New York Local No. 1 
ae — #-- cae Office: AMALITHONE BLDG.. 205 WEST 4th ST. : WAT kins 1766 
Regular Meetings Every Second and me en = at 
ARLINGTUN HALL, 19 ST. MA s 
BROOKLYN ALBERT E. CASTRO. Presilent 
j Pat's Haalen, 4. 3. Renaedy, Frank J. Fiyon Frank Schel, 
Vice-Pres, Fin. Bec'y Ree. Sec'y frees, 
949 Willoughby Ave., Brooklya. ae w* 
Large and email) hall suitable for elt 
coresions (00 mectings at reasenstio | U. A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters an and Marine Plumbers 
mtals. Stagg 3843. | 
7 | LOCAL Ne. 1, BROOKLYN. NEW YORK. 
i Office; 18 Fourth Avenue. Phane: Sterling 9733. 
L bo Tem le 243-247 EAST 84th OT. Regular Meeting every Monday eS at 182 Clermont Avenue, Brookire. 
ador P NEW YORE. Executive Roard meet« every yt evening, at the ¢ 
ae oe rnomas ¢. cates.” OO? © © Gistns t_rerensen, 
Free Lirary open from 1 to 18 p.m President. Secretary-Treasuret, 
Balls for Meetings, Entertainments oe —_ ee 
C__ Belle Lanex itt, = =F. 


Se ee 


3 West 16th Street, New York City veil 
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Genius Genuinely Caught 





“Lally” an Entertaining Study at the Greenwich Village 


UPERLATIVES are so easy to 
fling about that carefully chosen 
: and I 
would not wish to seem lukewarm in 
commending so sincere and so suc- 


terms seem often weak; 


éessful an effort as “Lally,” 


of the moods and moments of genius, 
by Henry Stillman, now at the Green- 


wich Village Theatre. 


Lally, of course, is an eccentric man, 
for genius refuses to be tied to a 
he is a com- 
Along life’s journey 


parlor set and an office; 
poser, a creator. 
he has created a houseful of children; 
these grow as 
spring of genius might be expected to 
stow. Remember that genius 
among the twenty-two hundred and 


four definitions offered, a capacity for 


seeing things straight; the children 
are flippant, flagrant or flagging; but 
they see, and they move—especially 
Patricia Barclay, as young Isolde. 
Somehow there is a pathos through 
it all. 

Lally himself is as selfish as most 
geniuses are generally supposed to be; 
and those closest to him love him 
despite his cruelty and unconcern, 
knowing that “underneath his hurting 
them is a deep love.” Yet Mr. Still- 
man makes this man both real and 
vigorously endowed with humor and 
tenderness and power—even physical 
power, as the brief but decisive mo- 
ment of fencing shows; and he brings 
into the life of the composer the 
woman who, without withholding her 
Body nor yet bending to grant, forces 
Lally to face the fact that he has, in 
dll his work, done nothing truly out 
6f himself. Forever he has wrung t-.e 
Sbuls of others, of his children and his 
mistresses, of his “inspiration,” into 
his work; hé will not be truly great, 


the unmothered off- 


is, 


tion. In her. own torment, 


a comedy | welling gift. 


The implications of the play are per- 


his sorrow, that love is more derivative 


beyond its intellectual depth, 
vitality of the main character, and in 
the vivid gallery of interesting figures 
with whom Lally is Surrounded. The 
comments of the various character are 
frequently ‘trenchant in their criticis 1 
of various phases of life; the parts are 
quite well acted, and the play is one 
every intelligent theatregoer will be 
glad to see. 
JOSEPH. T. SHIPLEY. 





Rand School Theatre 
Party, Wed., Feb. 15 


If you have read the reviews ‘on 
Maxwell Anderson’s new play “Satur- 
day’s Children,” you will surely want 
to see it. Come to the theatre party 
arranged by the Women’s Committee 
of the Rand School of Social Science 
for the benefit of scholarships, on 
Wednesday evening, Feb. 15, at the 
Booth Theatre, 222 West 45th street. 
Those who are theatre-goers and 
would enjoy a play of the better sort 
should be part of the one large family 
which will occupy the Booth Theatre, 
Wednesday, Feb. 16. 





Eleanor Rogers will give an operatic 
song recital at Aeolian Hall on the 
evening of February°T?th. 





Judith tells him, until out of his lonely 
anguish he arises to heights of crea- 
she leaves 
him, and in his despair at losing the | 
woman he has most deeply loved, Lally 
rises to the new peaks of his self- 


haps false, in their assumption that a 
writer’s joy is any less his own than 


than despair. But the play has a power 
in the 


Notes of the Theatre 


——_e—_ 


“Bringing Up Sonny,” by William 
J. Pearlman, is announced for spring 
production at the Mayfair Theatre. 

“Broadway,” published by George H. 
Doran & Co., will be on sale in book 
form today. 

Harry Hershfield will be the guest 
| of hone at an open metting of the 
Jewish Theatrical Guild, which will 
be held next Tuesday night at the 
Bijou Theatre. Rabbi Jacob Sunder- 
ling, Sam Bernard and Joe Laurie, Jr., 
will speak. 

Matheson Lang ends his engagement 
in “The Wandering Jew” at the Cos- 
mopolitan Thedtre on Saturday night. 

“The High Hatters,” a farce-comedy 
by Louis Sobel, is announced for pro- 
duction, by Lee Kugel. The cast in- 
cludes Marjorie Wood, Grant Mills, 
Frank Allworth and Gilbert Douglas. 

The next production of Actors’ The- 
atre will probably be “Mariners,” by 
Clemence Dane, 

Donald MacDonald has been engaged 
for “Get Me in the Movies,” which 
Laura D. Wilck is producing. Charlton 
Andrews is the author. 

“Charm,” produced here early last 
season, will reopen in Boston on Feb. 




















Basso Returns a Director and Star in Rossini’s 


h 








Notary.......%....+..-Michael Voljanin | trance of an artist into 
Ambrodgio 
Conductor, 


Eugene Plotniboff. almost 


As 


There is music 
graceful big hands. 
os great Chaliapin revealed one | ramous “Calumny” 





that is his art when he brought | sip as a means of brea 








21. Minnie Dupree will have the lead- 
ing role. 

Lester Lonergan will leave New 
York today for a two months’ stay in 
California. 
The cast of “A Woman in the House,” 


which will have Louis Mann and 
Clara Lipman in its principal parts, 
will also include Franklyn Farnum, 


Marion Stokes, Mary Loane, Robert 
Williams, Marie Reichert and Jean La 
Monte. The play will open out of 
town in two weeks. 
There will be an extra matinee of 
“The Devil in the Cheese” at the 
Charles Hopkins Theatre on Wednes- 
day ofonext.week.. Matinees are cus- 
tomarily on Fridays and Saturdays. | 





We are not primarily interested in the | more liberty with 
score or even in the idea, if such it | of grand opera scores w 
may be called, around which the Ital- |; ster 
ian composer of another’ century | course, there are few, pr 
chestral patter. the revision to. 
It is true that Chaliapin captured | voice was still present, 


tour he has just comple 
EDWARD 


emphasis on a minor role. But who 
can imagine Chaliapin playing a minor 
role in a matter that would win the 
approval of the die-hard defenders of 
correct conduct, even in a ludicrous | 
burlesque lige “The Barber of Seville’? 
There is no audience in the world that 
would let Chaliapin play a minor role. 
The moment he poked his face through 


John Corigliano, violini 
on tour with Marion Ta 


at Aeolian 
13. 


his recital 
afternoon, February 


Chaliapin’s Own Opera 


“Barber of Seville” 


Chaliapin’s performance 


It is plain to be seen that] 
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Those who recall the austere gran-|in a very gleeful performance. Old- LITTLE | 
deur of Chaliapin’s Boris can only|sters, hardened operagoers, roared as j 
marvel at the man who could give such | loudly as did the two youngsters, aged | 
a performance as he does as Don Ba-| seven and nine, in front of us. 9 
silio in Rossini’s eighteen-day wonder. Chaliapin takes liberty with the 
(Some consider it not so wonderful.) | score. More power to him. A little By MYRON C. FAGAN 
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up many a dull moment. 
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LL revolutionary movements 


have had hard roads to travel. 
is revolution- 


; \ Our movement 


ary, though the term is falling into 
disrepute with many of us. To the 
popular mind it is becoming anathema. 
It has been made hateful because of 
its use in abuse. Moreover, it has 
been uséd as a mantle by rascals and 
, charlatans to cloak their rascality. 
\ . In the struggle against the charla- 
fan we have cheapened revolutionism 
fh the eyes of the masses, and made it 
6bnoxigus to the unthinking. To be 
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seen by those who have become set- 


tled in their modes of thought and 
life. The conservative attitude is that 
of age. Convention is most often a 


habit rather than a conviction. What 


we have always done is what should 
be done. “Whatever is, is right,” as 
papa said. Because we have become 


accustomed to an idea, a viewpoint, 
it becomes to us unanswerable. 

Age respects forms. Youth destroys 
them. “We have gotten along fairly 
well for so long just as we are” is the 


collectivity; that freedom of conduct 
and action is to be as unfettered as is 


most conducive to the welfare of the 
whole. 

Man has for centuries fought for a 
place in the sun. The sun never 
shines on the subject the victim of 
dictation. We have accepted, at least 


in principle, the idea that dictatorship 
is unethical because it is anti-social. 
We have dethroned the absolute ruler, 
Constantly the prerogatives of ruler- 
ship are being limited. As yet, not 





answer that age gives to the call for 
change that youth demands, 





revolutionary is an opprobrium, rather 























effectively, it is true; but man has 
been inoculated with democracy which 
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since it has within it the germ of evo-|is to belie your professions. We abhor! the centuries yet to come, are for Saturday, October 30. ling class to remain inactive in this Wallace will direct. terested in any phase of dramatic art 
. a : ’ : } ass >mai active . . i s any _ SEL, 
y ’ he } i¢ y ) or 1 > ‘e e 2 =) } ant ‘ .: ares Ste ryeck Po , sos _ : ati 
1. ato a a bon — Sree pt — y deprive humanity, and out of the misery of It seems such phrasing and ugli-| struggle. Far from incurring the an- | . - — ~“s —— oe r ved and desiring more information about 
ve 4 my te - a Pia i | va ser rapa ad © eespise one| the past will rise the civilization ness of expression would hurt Debs/ tagonism of the members of the union, | rs - ~ age t ole = ih i. asl this new movement should immediately 
a ote te - ee ee ot 0 o wi traduc e the oe name of an-| of the future.—E. V. Debs. —e os ES of Gaye ~ — ; the hearty support given by Socialists | ne nog aa eg Aaya a od * |} communicate with Leon Rosser Land, 
youth an onliste its support. Thejother. We shun the liar ican heats | munists did. We, as Socialists, have|;, the ficht Against Communism will| .- © ~ °?*” i and Philip ees 1301 Boston road. 
l@gic’ underlying the purpose of a! In the upward climb of man he is} a right to disagree with the philosophy win their grateful thanks.—Editor.) a ee See ee ee Cee 
cause is the food of the thinker in his| learning the value of truthfulness, de-| The working class is the only class| and tactics of the Communist group; ; sahil , “Popular Sin,” have been added to the} Wew york's newest orchestra, the 
lusion. Its emotional appeal is the|cency and uprightness. Teach him the | Which is not a class. It is the nation; | yet, as admirers of the spirit of Debs, cast of “Broadway Nights.” Beethoven Symphony Orchestra, 
ad upon which youth feeds. No|reverse and you cast him back into| it represents, so to speak, the body as| we owe it to ourselves to be calm and| In the next war, if war be declared | ar ares — Georges Zaslawsky, conductor, will 
| | 
eat cause has been brought to a/savager) It took thousands of years jaw hole, of which the other classes only! refrain from such cheap abuse as isjin the morning, attacking planes will| Donna Shinn Russell will give her! make its debut at the Metropolitan 
consummation without the aid of the; to evolve, if imperfectly, the idea that| represent special organs.—Frederic| implied by the title of your Article, be over the enemy's capital in the aft-| song recital at Aeolian Hall Wednes-|; Opera House Tuesday evening, Feb- 
7, » ; ‘ 9 a s . 
poung.- Usually-the new~will not be}man should deem himself part of the} Harrison. \% 4 Thousands of Communists loved ernoon—Lord Thomson — ¥ day afternoon, February 16th. ruary 22. 
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National 


Jesse Stephen's Dates 

Dates for Miss Jessé Stephen, of 
HEngiand, are being arranged. So far 
her dates are as follows: March 1, Buf- 
falo, N. ¥.; March 2, Cleveland, Ohio; 
March 3, Toledo; March 4, Detroit, 
Mich.; March 5, Chicago, Ill; March 
6-7-8, Milwaukee, Wis.; March 9, Mt. 
Vernon, lowa. 

Other dates will be made up as fast 
as we hear from the various potfits 
listed as probablé meeting places. 

Finnish Federation 

W. N. Réivo, secretary of the Fin- 
nish Socialist Federation, reports 
larger dues stamp sales for January 
than was reported for January of last 
yéar. All news from ths federation 
points to a healthy growth and a gén- 
eral development of enthusiasm 
throughout the federation. Besides the 
party work they are doing they are 
also giving undivided support of the 
building of the American Appeal. 

Jugésiav Federation 

The Jugoslav Féderation reports 
that their métfibership has passéd the 
thousand mark and they are enthusi- 
“stic over their progress. They in- 
form the National Office that they 
expéct to continue the increase of 
membership during the coming year. 
They report further that they~ate go- 
ing to do all possible to increasé the 
circulation of the American Appeal. 

Perinsylvania 
To All Locals, Branches and 
bers-at-Large: 

Congratulations, Comrade! You have 
started the New Year right. We sold 
almost 600 dues stamps to our Ameri- 
can branches in January, which is 
more than for many months. Reports 











Mem- 


from the American Appeal indicate 
that its subscription list is increasing 
rapidly. 

Keep up the good work! Collect 


back dues and get subscriptions for 
the American Appeal and New Leader. 
Jimmy Higgins’s work built our party 
in the past, and it is the only hope for 
the future. Speakers and organizers 
can do very little unless the ground 
is prepared by local personal work. 

The loss of our official standing 
should arouse the fighting blood of) 
every true Socialist. As soon as that 
law factory at Harrisburg adjourns, so 
that we know what the laws aré, we 
will send out instructions as to ,how 
to pre-empt the Socialist Party name | 
and how to get our candidates on the} 
ballot this year. 

Did you try that press agent sug- 


gestion from the National Office? 
Branch Norristown passed a resolu- 
tion demanding withdrawal of all 


forces from Nicaragua and had it pub- 
lished on the front page of both Nor- 
ristown daily papers. That kind of | 
work counts. Try it in your town. 


ddaptation of Dickéns’ “Pickwick.” 
Tickets may bé secured from Nellie 
Lithgow, 2738 North Reese streét; E. 
H. Wannemacher, Jr., 603 43rd street, 
and from the office of Local Philadel- 
phia Socialist Party, Room 3, 808 
Locust street. The Local office is opsn 
from 3 to 6 p. m, week days and on 
Saturdays from noon until fivé. Res- 
ervatiofis may also be made by mail 
to the local office. 


Boston 
The Speakers’ Training Class has met 
regularly since it started two months 
ago every Sunday at 5:00 p. m., 21 
Essex street. The meetings are open 
to everyone. Feb. 13 and Feb.-20 the 
subjects will be “Essentials of Socia]- 
ism” and “Crises, Panics, and Business 
Depressions.” 
Esther Friedman speaks at our hall, 
21 Essex street, on Thursday, Feb. 17, 
at 8:00 p. m. on “The Need for a 
Labor Party,” and on Thursday, Feb. 
24, on “The Struggle Between Democ- 
racy and Plutocracy in America.” 
Comrade Lewis speaks on “Is Amer- 
ica a Democracy?” at the Welfare Cen- 
tre, 31 Bradshaw street, Dorchester, on 








Tuesday, Feb. Tb. 
Springfield 
Esther Friedman speaks for the 


Workmen's Circle on “Labor and the 
Next War” on Sunday, Feb. 13. On 
Feb. 20 she speaks at the Socialist 
Party headquarters, 159 Bridge street, 
on “The Need for a Labor Party.” 
Maynard 
The Y. P. 8. L. and Socialist Party 
will have Esther Friedman at Socialist 
Hall on Tuesdays, Feb. 15 and 22, on 
the subject of “Labor and the Next 
War” and “The Struggle between Plu- 
tocrary and Democracy in America.” 
Worcester 
Esther Friedman will speak for the 
Educational Committee of the Central 
Labor Union on “Labor and the Next 
War” Wednesday, Feb. 23. On Fridays, 
Feb. 18 and 25, she holds two meetings 
for the Socialist Party, 
Greenfield 
Esthér Friedman speaks at the So- 
clalist Party Hail on Saturday, Feb. 19, 
and Saturday, Feb. 26, on the subjects 
of “War” and “American Plutocracy,” 
respectively. 
Lowell 
Esther Friéfman_ will speak on 
American Impgrialism at the Work- 
men’s Circle* Hall on Wednesday, 
Feb. 16, 
Salem 
Esther Friedman will speak on “The 
Next War” for the Salem Workmen's 
Circle on Monday, Feb. 14, 
Newburyport 
The Socialist Party will have *Esther 
Friedman as their speaker on the sub- 
ject of America and Mexico on Mon- 
day, Feb. 21. Comrades from Ames- 
bury will attend this meeting. 








Illinois | 











Chicago 
Kirkpatrick Dinner, February 17 

Mémbeérs of the Socialist Party and 
sympathizers are urged to send in 
their réservations at once for the Kirk- 
patrick dinner to county headquarters, 
$03 W. Madison street.. Reservations 
are $1 per plate. To avoid disappoint- 
ment make reservations early, since 
Koppel Brothers’ restaurant, 2752 West 
Division street, cannot accommodate a 
very large number. 

Kissling Shows the Way 

Charles Kissling, secretary of the 
German City Central committee, has 
turned in his firet batch of City Nom- 
inating Petitions. They contained 175 
names. Who will beat this comrade’s 
record? Circulate the petitions of the 
only working class candidates in the 
field. 

The Young People’s Socialist League 
have plans to stage a play and dancé 
for the benefit of their organization 
fund. The Young Socialists meet | 
evéry Friday evening at the Douglas 
Park Labor Lycéum, Kedzie and Og- 
den avenues. Miss Lillian Levitt, ac- 
tive in the old Y. P. S. L. of Chicago, 
jis the energetic leader. 

Jessie Stephen Meeting 








hill Forum on Sunday, Feb. 20. Esther 
| Friedman will speak for the Work- 
men’s Circle.on Sunday, Feb. 27. 


old age pension bills. 
sides 
| Vicious anti-strike 


“Haverhill 
Norman Thomas speaks at the Haver- 


State Office News 

Jose Kelly is available for spéaking 
dates on the Mexican situation on Feb. 
23, 24 and 25. 

We are increasing the circulation of 
The New Leader and American Appeal 
by giving trade unionists trial sub- 
scriptions for thésé papers. One dollar 
gives four trial subs. to the American 
Appeal for three months time and 
three trial subs. to The New Leader. 
Comrades who want to hélp out in this 
good work are asked to do so. 

The reactionaries tried to slip over a 
criminal syndicalism bill. But the State 
Secretary had gotten several organiza- 
tions to oppose the bill, among them 
the Social Justice Committee of the 
Community Church, and it. is hoped 
that the bill will be killed in committee. 

The Socialist Party also sent a rep- 


day, Feb. 19, at 8 p. m. at headquar- 
ters, 635 Blizabeth Avenue. They 
Nave secured very good talent and éx- 
cellent music for the dancing. All 
friénds and comrades aré given a cor- 
dial invitation to attend. Refresh- 
ments will be served by the ladies of 
thé club. The chairman of the com- 
mittee is Harry L. Nelson. 


New York State 


Merrill Visits Locals 

State Secretary Merrill reports that 
the four locals he recently visited had 
fairly well attended meetings. About 
half of the total membership of Port 
Chester turned out, and two-thirds or 
more of thé membership of Yonkers. 
The problem most interesting the com- 
rades was that of getting the younger 
element of the population to affiliate. 
This, however, is not the difficulty of 
the Finnish members of Port Chester, 
where @ branch of the Y. P. 8. L. has 
lately beéh organized. Port Chester 
ig holding weekly meetings and lec- 
tures, something that 
branches of the party should more fre- 
quently emulate. Yonkers has taken 
action to send literature periodically 
to a selected list of prospects for 
membership. New Rochelle feels that 
the only way to effectively carry on 
propaganda is by sending literature 
through the mails. Poughkeepsie, 
which is still a good town for summer 
open-air meetings, will co-operate with 
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in gétting Socialist lecturers during the 
winter and spring months. 
State Executives Meets 

The State Executive Committee at 
its meé¢ting of last Sunday went on 
record to sénd resolutions of condol- 
ence to the daughter of the late Lucian 
Sanial. It was the sense of the com- 
mittee that the party should be repre- 
sented at any hearing of the State 
Legislature on waterpower, and that 
Waldman, Thomas, or both, should bé 
invited to present the position of the 
Socialist Party on this most important 
subject. The committee ruled that the 
subjects of waterpower and Imperial- 
ism should be preferred for pamphlets 
gotten out by its literature committee. 
The report of the State Secretary on 
finance, membership and other mat- 
ters was considered seriatim. 


of Syracuse, 
excuse. 

The conference of the State Execu- | 
tive Committee with invited party | 
members was ‘opened by Herman 
Kobbe, of Nassau. Among those who 
addressed the gathering were Claes- 
sens, Oneal, Hillquit, Ingerman, Dis- 
kant, Waldman, Cassidy, Fine and 
Feigenbaum. It was agreed that the 
conference had created sufficient in- 
terest in the problems of the organ- 
ization to warrant its continuance, and 
it was the sensé that the State 
Executive Committee should call an- 
other session at an earjy date, confer- 
ence members being permitted to sug- 
gest additional names for invitation. 

Buffalo 

Jesse Stephen of England will lec- 
ture Tuesday, March 1, at 8 p. m. in| 
Elmwood Music Hall. The subject 
“Nine Days that Shook Britain,” re- 
ferring to the general strike of 1926. | 
Miss Stephen is an active and leading | 
membér of the British Labor Party. 
Tickets are for sale in advance -at 
25 cents. At the ticket office 35 cents | 
will be charged. Tickets will be mailed | 
to all party members. You can also 
obtain them at the secretary's office, | 





616 Genesee Street, or phone Jeffer- | 
son 2327 | 
Come to the next General Party | 
} 


meeting at the East Side Labor Ly- 
ceum Hall, 1644 Genesee Street, near 
Montana, Thursday, Feb. 17, at 8 p. m. | 
and help to outline the policy for 1927 
Norman Thomas, of New York, has 
written a splendid leaflet entitled, 





resentative to argue in favor of the 
bill to prohibit injunctions against 
peaceful picketing, the bill to declare 
“yellow dog’ contracts void, the bill to 
raise the school age to 16, the bill to 
raise the amount of compensation for 
total disability from $16 .to $18 and the 

We opposed, be- 
syndicalist bill, a 
bill which would 


the criminal] 


Miss Jessie Stephen, of’ Bnglard, will b ewpeey enacted compulsory arbitration, 


speak in Chicago on Saturday evening, 
Mareh 5. 


| 
the bill to increase the legal limit for 
| 


The executive committee | hours of labor for women, and a bill | 
the rate of about 40 to 60 a month and | 


will sélect the hall at its next meet- | aimed against the teachers’ union. 
ing. Comrade Stephen is one of the | Our own bill for unemployment in- 
best speakers in the British Labor | 8U¥ance will not be introduced until 


Party. Her message is worth hearing. | 


} 








[ Pennsylvania 


Maurer in Philadelphia 
he West | 





| the next session of the Legislature, 


if 


| 





New Jersey 


Hudson County 





The Joint Committee of On Thursday evening, Feb. 17, | 
and North Philadelphia Branches will| jocal Hudson County will hold its | 
hold @ seafood supper on Sunday, Feb. second monthly social. Although the 
20, 7 p. m., at Kelly's Restaurant, 12/ ast one exceeded expectations, the | 
North Ninth street, Philadephia. | coming one will be bigger and better. 
James H. Maurer, president of the| The eommittee members have entered | 


Pennsylvania Federation of Labor, will 


a contest to outdo each other in secur. | 


|2 in Queens County, 2 


“Hands Off Mexico.” There will be a 
good supply on hand. 


| New York City | | 








Branches and Membership Drives | 
The organization of the New York 
City Socialists is in a better condition 
than it has been for some years. There 
is a steady influx of new members at 


a considerable number are taking an | 
active part in branch activities. There 
are now 45 branches in the Greater | 
City, divided as follows: 21 in Man- | 
hattan, 4 in the Bronx, 16 in Brooklyn, 
in Richmond 


| County. One-half of the 45 branches 
jare either very active or meet regularly 
land are engaged in activities of one 


kind or another. The other 22 main- crease attendance. The speaker this 
tain an @xistence varying from mere! Friday night is Esther Friedman. | 
dués paying with occasional meetings | During the following weeks, Judge 
to a condition of complete static, | Jacob Panken, August Claéssen: and 

Every effort is being made to bring , Louls Waldman will lecture. 
them into activity. Beginning about 23rd A. D. j 
Feb. 15 an intensive drive for mem-| The forum of this branch, held tn | 
bership will be on in various parts of the Labor Lyceum, will suspend its 


be the guest of honor and will deliver | ing numbers for the entertainment. | the city. Meetings with enrolled So- 
an address. Plates will be-75 cents| The Y. P. &. L. will be there atrong | cialist voters wil] be held under the 4l- 
and reservations should be made not) with their 16-piece band, and thé| rection of Judge Jacob Panken, Nor- 
jater than Thursday, Feb. 17, through | Socialist Liedegtaffel will be on the job| man Thomas, William Karlin ‘Pierre 
the office of Local Philadelphia, Room | to entertain with vocal numbers. The! pe» Nio and “Atiguat Claessens. It ie! 


3, Labor Institute, 808 Locust street. | 
Study Class jt 


ers, 256 Central Avénue, Jérsey City. 
The study class in the “Cardinal | No admission fee: 


Principles of Socialism” will meet On Sunday evening, Feb. 20, Mis®) party members will be initiated into 

yo oo 14, 8:15 p. m., in Room | Jessié Stephen, of the British Labor | our sapatenh. Together with this Tickets for the lecture by Augus 
5, Labor Institute, 808 Locust stréet.| Party, will lecture. The subject has/ irive for membership, every oppor- Claessens before the Jamaica Raeuere 
The subject will be “Social Ownership | not been selected as yet. The lecture pec . os ieee i eee Forum, i ac re] —_ 
and Democratic Control of apt na is to be Aélivered at party headquar- tunity will be exploited to obtain ey = i greens oo 160th 
Following the presentation of the sub- | ters, 256 Central Avenue, Jersey City. | a. ee Se Sunday event: “9 Fel ae gga 
ject Dy thé class leader the session will | This is One Of a series that will be RSS Se Oe Oe fast, and the i bones tor a tod 
be opén for quéstions and discussion. | held throughout the spring. They are Central Committee audience are pier ay The “a + Rees “‘ 
Admission is free, and séasions are in- | arranged by delegates from the Social- The city central committee met! jecture will be “Can Wealth Be Dis 
formal. list Party, Workmen's Circle and the| Wednesday, Feb. 2. Thirty-one dele-  tuinuted Fairly?” and there will on 

The Executive Committee of Local! Socialist Educational Club. These | Sates were present, 22 absent. Some sent | giscussion and questions. 

Philadeiphia will meet Sunday, Feb. 13,/ three organizations have décided to ¢xcusées. Ten thousand coptes of Victor 


7 p. m., at the Party office, Room 3, | 
Labor Institute. a 
Theatre Benefit a 

The West and North Philadelphia | 
Branches will hold a theatre benefit | 
on March 7, & and 9 at the Walnut 


Theatre. The play will be a stage 


social will be held at party headquar- | 


make a good success of lectures held 


t Fraternity Hall that the unity of 


ll may be attained. 
Elizabeth 


The Progress Club has been reor- | v 


expected that some 
| will be held within the next few months 
|} and that several hundred new Socialist 


Berger’s Congressional speech were or- 
dered and 4s soon as thesé arrive the 
| branches will be called upon to mail 
| them 


20 or 30 meéétings 


to sympathizers and enrolled 


American | 


other radical and liberal organizations | 


All} 


members were present except Sander, | 
who was absent with| | propaganda in their territory. 


| British Socialist-and Labor 


marks by August Claessens. A fine 
turn-out of members and Yipsels as- 
-|Sisted the meeting, and the social 


| gathering that followed put every one 


jan 
| ‘ : 1 
audience each week. 


| the point 


activities temporarily, 
ber of events on Friday 
will engage the activities of Browns- 
ville comrades, 


g Yipseldom 


secretary, and Herman Volk, auditor. 
The following were elected members of 
the executive committee: Julius Ger- 
ber, U. Solomon, William Karlin, Jes- 
sie Wallace Hughan, Joseph Becker- 
man, Joseph Sugar, Anna Ingerman, 
Jacob Bernstein, Louis P. Goldberg, I. 
M. Chatcuff, Jacob Axelrad, Herman 
Rifkin, Emil Bromberg, Walter Dear- 
ing, Ernst Welsch. Places were left 
open for two more delegates represent- 
ing the Bronx. On roll call interesting 


A coursé in “Pérsonal 
by Professor Joseph M. Osmidn is 
given on Tuesday evenings at 8:36 p. 
m. through May 10. 
Mr. Osman takes up the nature of hus 


Harry. Bérnstein; Athletic Director, 
Hyman Greenburg. 
Lincoln Celebration 
On Lincoln's Birthday Brooklyn 


Junior Circles will hotd an eee 


work in earnest. He has prepared a 
program for about two months and 
says, “I expect’to carry it out.” He 
asks the City Office to invite all com- 
radés to attend the next meeting at 


a 





the 


137 Avenue B, this Saturday at 8:30} ment and dance at the Brownsville} man personality in the Nght of the 
p.m. Bmerich Steinberger will speak.| Labor Lyceum at 219 Sackman Street.| new psychology; hereditary and ac- 
on “The Present Situation’ in the} A fine program has been prepared. The! quired types of behavior; motivated 





dance musie wiil be furnished by the complexes of worry, of in- 


Needle Trades.” habits; 


On behalf of the entire membership | Memphis Boys’ Orchestra. The affair] feriority, of sex and of race; training 
of the league, the City Office extends, will start at 2:30 p. m. Admission is | of personality in children and psyeho- 
its @fhcerest sympathy to both the; 15 cents. All.comrades and friends! logical adjustments. On thé same eve- 


ning at 7 p. m. Professor Osman gives 
another course in “Social Psychology.” 


‘ESSEX COUNTY, N. J, 


are urged to attend. 


LECTURE CALENDAR 


relatives of Comrade Sylvia Schoen- 
wald, and to the members of Circle 6, 
Manhattan, for the loss of that fine and 
lovable comrade. 








5 eRe | 








reports were rendered relative to ac- 
tivities and plans. A lengthy discus- | 
sion took place in regard to general; 
city activities and the difficulties in-| 
volved in more éfficiént organization 
work. 





Paris Commune Celebration 

An attractive poster is being printed 
and tickets have been ordered for the 
big affair on Friday evening, March 
18, at the Central Opera House. This 
will be a ball and réunion and at the 
same time a commemoration of the 
Paris Commune, the anniversary of 
which falls on the same date. Every 
effort will be made to gét out a record 
crowd from all parts of the city and 
surrounding territory. One unique fea- 
ture of this affair is that it is the first | 
of its kind in which the Socialist party, | 
the Rand School and The New Leader 
are the joint managers. Remember the | 
date, Friday, March 18, Make no aaa 
engagement. 





i 








| Manhattan | 








Hall Forums 

In spite of disagreeable weather 
which persisted several Sundays, the 
Hennington Hall Forum, conducted by 
the 6th, 8th and 12th A. D. Branch, 
with Judge Jacob Panken as speaker 
and director, continues to grow in at- 
tendance and interest. The forums on 
the Lower East Side also report prog- 
ress, and the forum to be established 
at the Harlem Socialist Educational 
Center will begin its work Wednesday, 
March 2, and continue for six or eight 
| Wednesday evenings. Speakers and 
topics will be announced shortly. The | 
newly reorganized Upper West Side 
Branch will meet in the office of Dr. 
8S. Berlin, 245 West 74th Street, Tues- | 
day evening, Feb. 15. Strenuous ef- | 
forts will be made to get this branch 
back into effective form and to com- 
mence the werk of organization and 








} 











‘- Bronx © ’ | 


The Party forums conducted by the 
Central Branch and Branch 7 are con- 
tinuing su¢cessful work. Special at- 
tention is directed to the informative 
and brilliant lectures delivered by Jes- 
sie Stephen every Monday evening at 
1167 Boston Road. Bronx Socialists 
and sympathizgrs should make a spe- 
cial effort to take advantage of this 
opportunity, as it is the last chance 
they will have of hearing Comrade 
Stephen and-her fine presentation of 
the history, work and status 








of the 
Movement 
before part of the 


country. 


fs BROOKLYN a | 


2nd A. D. 

The enrolled Socialist voters’ meet- 
ing, last Friday, at branch headquar- 
ters, 420 Hinsdale Street, was a fair 
success. Several sympathizers made 
application for membership. after 
listening to a brilliant address by 
William M. Feigenbaum and a few re- 


she leaves this 








in excellent humor. More enrolled 
voters’ meetings will be held soon. 

al 6th A. D. 

The first lecture by Jessie Stephen, 
last Friday evening at branch head- | 
quarters, 167 Tompkins Avenue, brought 
encouraging attendance, with a 
prospect of an increasingly larger | 
Comrade Stephen 
is lecturing on the Sex Question from 
of view of 
philosophy, and stressing 
the economic and social 
men and women in modern times. 
Admission is cents. The lectures 
are well worth the money and the time 
spent. 


the Socialist 
particularly 


relations of 


20 


22nd A. D. 
The forum conducted in 
New York section under the 
of our 22nd A. D. Branch 
session every Friday evening. The at- 
tendance has been quite satisfactory, 
but every effort must be made to in- 


the East 
auspices 
holds its 


due to a num- 
nights that 





i Queens 











oters. Permanent officers were elected 


| ganized and the comrades are going | for 1927. G. August Gerber was elected 
to give their first big affair on Satur-jc 


hairman; Joseph Tuvin, recording | 


of 


Moses Kraskow, educational dire 
























Circle 2 MANHATTAN 
August Claessens will be the guest) sunaay, Feb, 13, 11 a. m., Judge! ORGANIZATION WORK 
and lecturer of Circle 2, Brooklyn, this Jacob Panken. Subject: “The Events 
Sunday evening at 7:30 D. m. at 219 | of the Week,” Hefinington Hall, o14| 
Sackman Street. His subject is “Pa- East Second Street. Auspices, Social- The work in Essex County, New 
triotism.” A fine treat awaits those | ist Party, 6, 8, and 12 A. D. Branch. ' York, is progressing mighty fine. To 
who attend. Admission is free. | Sunday, Feb. 13, 8.30 p. m., Samuel | date 49 new members have joined 
Circle 13 J. Schneider. Subject: “God’s Coun-| Local Essex. The attendance runs 
Thomas Rodgers, former teacher at | try.” East Side Socialist Center, 204/ from 50 to 60. <A fund of §240 per 
the labor college of Glasgow, will con- | Kast Broadway. <Auspices, Socialist | month has been subscribed. Over 160 
tinue his second lécture on “Politicat| Party, 1st and 2nd A. D. Branches, | calls have been made. The old-time 
Economy” Sunday, Feb. 13, at 3 p. m BRONX } enthusiasm has been renewed. A de- 
at 1167 Boston Road, Bronx. All Yip- | Monday, Feb. 14, 8.30 p. m., Jessie | gape pre a Peis rs — a 
sels and Party comrades are invited} Stephen. Subject: “The Epic Struggle hd es bie yacie peer. 4 p> te eens 
to this lecture. | of the British Miners,” 1167 Boston = ne pe has Being edaght. -Cuss Se 
‘ ls ca ‘ a. =. | formation to train organizers. A long 
Circle 6 toad. Auapices Socialist Party, Cen- and careful program of street meetings 
Circle 6, Manhattan, is again getting | tral Branch, is uhder way, starting this spring and 
on its feet. At a meeting he'd last} : BROOKLYN | continuing until winter. Several prom- 
Friday thé circle started a program | Friday, nee: rag 8.00 P _ Jessie | fnent comrades and speakers will be’ 
of real activity. Two new membe 5 ere lek a ho Makes Pros- |} used during the year. A banquet in 
| were taken into the circle. ales icgaes cao Avenue. AUs-| ne early spring. A picnic is schéed- 
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; anny f ; 2 we organized a new Y. P. S. L. Twenty 
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and Development of Capitalism | Possibilities.” oe See be oy engin oe 
; Aitiiay.. Pe: 18. Pato Bien application for charter. We now have 
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witz; Educational Director, Jeanette mizeat “ ae ue rig! 7 won mad ping every two or three miles to have 
Schwartz; Social and Athletic Diree-| ~~” ~ ' si Fs eeeeey Sees yy a talk on psychology, culture, Social- 
tor, Arty Janofsky; Secretary, Irving | Tweet. eee te education, nature, etc. 
Cohen; Central Commitice Delegates, | WORKERS’ EDUCATION What we have done in Essex County 
I. Cohen and F. Gurowitz. At the same | | sel ‘Ta | in the past five or six weeks can be 
meeting the circle’s monthly affair | —o—— | done in other counties where we have 
took place, and everyone had a “rlp- | Rena Sakool Notws Pecagee s. All it requires is just & 
ping good time.” ; foe : | little sane leadership, some one in the 
“Industry Makes Politics in Amer-/} feld at work constgntly devoting én- 
Circle 13 | ica is the subject of a six-lecture/ tire time to work. If you know you 
Circle 13 has elected néw officers: | course by Professor Broadus Mitchell} gan do a thing, you can do it. Faith, 
| Organizér, Weiss; Educational Diree- | of Johns Hopkins University. The| knowledge and courage, with these, 
tor, Rachefsky; Financial Secretary,| course will be given at the Rand! you cannot fail, for there i# no failure. 
Sapkowitz; Recording Secretary, Dia- | School, 7 East 15th Street, which be- | sniintnenestieniiaarternanaagamaniit 
mond. A debaie has been arranged/ gins Friday, February 11, at 8:30, I Night Work Dangereus 
for the next meeting between Com- | continues through March 18. The sub- SAN FRANCISCO.—Because of the 
rades Konzak and Altman. The cirete | Ject lectures are as follows: 1, Feb.| hazardous nature of their employment, 
meets at 420 Hinsdale Street on Sun-/| 11, What Is Economic History? 2, | organized electrical workers ask city 
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tor, and Gertrude Goldman, Secretary. , A , 
” ; ie os “"!| Problems of American Public Life. 
On Feb. 19 the circle will see “Twelfth pare . PRA : : 
Night” at the Civic Repertory The | “The Truth About Mexico” will be| One thing ought to be aimed at by 
Nig a :] c Repertory heatre. » ide . ; 
pits. . A é : tis | told by Jose Kelly, official represen- | all men—that the interest of each in- 
The next meeting will be jointly with | : . 4 ‘ , 
Circle 11, at 1465 “St. Mark's Aven | tative of the Mexican Federation of | dividually and of all collectively should 
ie ») St. Mark's / ue, |} 7 2 . 
on Sundoy, Feb. 20. at 3 p | Labor, Monday evening, Feb. 14, at} be the same; for, if ¢ach should grasp 
© oy, & S ) m ‘ . * : : ’ 
’ in the Debs Auditorium, 7 | at his individua) interest, all human s0- 
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Midgets Bast 15th Street. Comrade Kelly is! ciety will be dissolved.—Cicero. 
The Midget Circle has elected the| an able speaker and labor leader and | 

following officers: Organizer, Eman- | is thoroughly qualified to tell Mexico’s | Write on my gravestone, “Infidel, 
uel Brown; Educational Director, | story. Traitor’—infidel to every church that 
Frank Ducker; Financial Secretary,! “Main Tendencies in Modern Liter-| compromises with wrong; traitor to 
Melvin Greenburg; Reeording Secre- | ature,” by Leo EB. Saidla, continues on| every government that oppressés the 
tary, Heurix Meister; Social Director, | Friday evenings at 8:30 until March 25. | people-—Wendell Phillips. 
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THE ENTIRE TROUPE WILL APPEAR IN MASKS 
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CHANGING “PROSPERITY” 


ARL SNYDER, economist of the Fed- 
C eral Reserve Bank of New York, fore- 

casts a rising cost of living in the cities, 
with its relative decrease in wages and an 
interruption of the “friendly relations” be- 
tween workers and employers. One reason 
for this is “that the rest of the world is going 
to compete with us” in the production of ma- , 
chinery and a large proportion of our. for- 
eign trade in manufactured goods consists of 


the export of machinery. 

While prophesy is always hazardous, there 
is evidence to support this forecast. The 
United States fattened on Europe during the 
World War and it has continued to fatten on 
Europe since the end of the war. Our “pros- 
perity” has been largely rooted in the misery 
of workers in England and on the Continent. 
Europe “has been slowly recovering, but dur- 
ing the period of recovery she has drawn upon 
the economic and financial resources of, the 
United States. - 

Sick Europe is recovering her health. That 
machinery which we have been exporting has 
been an important item in the recovery. As 
her worn out plants increase in efficiency she 
will not only have a surplus of manufac- 
tured goods for sale abroad, but also begin 
to export machinery. As this continues our 
“prosperity” will be tempered with adversity 
and a rupture of the “friendly relations” be- 
tween employers and workers. It should not 
be forgotten that Germany is undergoing a 
remarkable reconstruction of her industrial 
plants. ‘ 

Of course, a war may avert the drift 
towards industrial stagnation and in that 
cent we will again fatten on the misery of 
others. On the other hand the ruling classes 
are not anxious for a general war because of 
their fears of revolutions, but Mars is not a 
force which they can always localize once the 
monster is released. ‘ 

We repeat what we have said before. We 
are living in a fool’s paradise. The economic 
organizations of the workers should be pre- 
pared for anything and Socialists should turn 
to their own problems of education and or- 
ganization if they are to cope with a possible 
drift of radical sentiment away from the par- 
ties of capitalism. 


AS OTHERS SEE US 


LL Latin-America is alarmed at the dis- 
order which prevails in the United 
States, and especially in southern. Il- 

linois. It is the general opinion that life afd 
property is so insecure that the Latin-Amer- 
ican nations may have to send marines into 
the disturbed areas to insure protection to 
their nationals. 

The recent outbreak in southern Illinois, 
’ where a State highway policeman was shot 

thirteen times through the body and his wife 
kidnaped, is considered in Latin-America an- 
other evidence of the breakdown of law in 
the United States. As this region includes 
Herrin, the scene of many outbreaks and mur- 
ders, Latin-American diplomats believe that 
the situation has become grave. 

They also link these events with the gang 
wars in Chicago, where bandits use machine 
guns in the open streets, the employment of 
armored cars in the large cities equipped with 
machine guns to protect the transportation 
of mails and funds and the lynchings which 
disturb the American republic as so many 
symptoms of growing disorder. The Latin- 
American nations are thinking of the an- 
nouncement of a Monroe Doctrine for the 
maintenance of order in the United States and 
supporting it, if necessary, by armed forces. 
They regard the United States as a menace 
to peace in the Western Hemisphere. Mexico 
may be asked to take the initiative in aiding 
the Americans to establish order and insure 
the protection of Latin-Americans in the 
United States. 


A JOB FOR SOCIALISTS 


NE thing we wish to emphasize for our 
readers and members of the Socialist 
Party in general, which cannot be re- 

peated too often. For a number of years 
there has been an expectant attitude in the 
matter of an independent political federation 
of economic and political organizations. That 
is, a Labor Party. 

It cannot be denied that this has hampered 
our own party work. The Socialist Party 
took the initiative in the matter in 1921 and 
gave a number of years to it. In 1924 it 
looked more promising than in any period 
since 1894, when a similar drift appeared. 
But in February, 1925, the national conference 
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in Chicago dashed these hopes by disbanding. 

The Socialist Party cannot continue its ex- 
pectant attitude without injuring itself. We 
shall place no obstacles in the way of others 
who wish to carry on educational work for a 
Labor Party. In fact, we wish them success, 
but Socialists owe it to their own organiza- 
tion to give their time to their own work. 
There does not appear to be any sentiment 
at this time anywhere indicating a drift from 
the two parties of capitalism and it cannot Be 
artificially developed. 

Socialists should turn their attention to 
their own problems. The discussion in The 
New Leader will be closed in a few weeks. 
Suggestions will be made for educational and 
organization work. By the end of the cold 
months there will be plenty to do for those 
who desire to do it. In the meantime get 
that subscription, get that application for a 
new member, strengthen your branch, prepare 
for summer meetings. One thing is sure. The 
Socialist Party is the one organization left in 
this country holding aloft the independent 
banner where a number were competing for 
this honor a few years ago. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


ie WE could pentrate some departments 





and bureaus of the Federal Government 

and the offices of some kings of finance 
we are inclined to think that we would 
get a glimpse of a new United States. 
We know that for several years the 
natural resources and _ industrial plants 
are being surveyed in preparation for war. 
Chemicals and poison gas are being ex- 


perimented with, man power is. surveyed, - 


and mobilization of industrial plants has been 
planned. 

But this is only a beginning. There are 
the plans for deepening the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi rivers. This is of more than ordinary 
interest, considering that canals and other in- 
land waterways, except the Great Lakes, de- 
clined with the rise of raliroad transportation. 
The Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association 
was represented at an international navigation 
congress at Cairo, Egypt, last December, and 


.it is interesting to note that of the ten -dele- 


gates all but three were either army officers 
or retired officers. 

Observe that the deepening of these two 
rivers provides continuous connection of the 
coal and iron and steel of Pennsylvania for 
nearly 2,000 miles to New Orleans and the 
great ore beds of Minnesota with the Gulf of 
Mexico. The Gulf itself is now an American 
lake which commands the approaches to the 
Panama Canal. The Ohio project alone pro- 
vides for 50 locks and dams which will be 
completed by 1929. Why all this internal 
improvement in this age of railways? 

We hazard the guess that it is in anticipa- 
‘tion of a future war which will witness the 
use of super-bombing planes. If the next 
world war is brought to our doors, what bet- 
ter strategic foresight would there be than 
to be prepared to fall back upon the interior 
and in a region of vast resources and almost 
perfect transportation facilities by rail and 
waterways? If the Panama Canal is menaced, 
think of the concentration which becomes 
possible at New Orleans! 

Is England, or possibly England and a Eu- 
ropean coalition, to challenge the imperial 
might of the United States, the master of the 
world’s purse and the real winner of the 
World War? We do not know. But watch 
the plans of the generals, the engineers and 
the experts of the Geological Survey. Our 
masters look more than one year ahead. 
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GREEN’S SPEECH 
HE speech of President Green of the 
A. F. of L. at New Haven last Sunday 
has caused considerable comment in labor 
circles. His praise of the British Labor Party 
and the former Labor Government as well as 
his approval of similar labor parties in other 
countries is much more advanced than that 
of his predecessor. Mr. Gompers always 
maintained an unsympathetic attitude towards 
labor parties abroad, apparently believing 
that this was essential to be consistent with 
his views of political action at home. 

It is true that Green also reaffirms his be- 
lief in the non-partisan policy here. This was 
to be expected. He believes the policy of 
workers of other nations in this matter “not 
suited to the political and economic conditions 
in the United States.” In this we believe 
him*to be mistaken and we are certain that 
eventually this view will be abandoned by the 
organized workers through sheer necessity. 
But this is a matter of experience and edu- 
cation. Practically every independent party 
of the workers abroad grew out of some such 
policy as is still followed in the United States. 
We believe that eventually the workers of 
this country will repeat this history. 





A GENERAL SPEAKS 
E OWE thanks to Major General 
James G. Harbord for telling us just 
what is expected of us if we are to be 
accepted as model Americans. Using the Na- 
tional Republican Club as a microphone for 
broadcasting his message, he declared that 
opposition to war is a “disease.” Then that 
darling of New York finance, James W. 
Wadsworth, was defeated for re-election to 
the Senate and that constitutes a public of- 
fense. Add fo this the fact that some im- 
pious persons “embarrass the President” by 
proposing to arbitrate with a robber the dis- 
position of the property he intends to confis- 
cate.” 

Thus we have the items that go into the 
making of a good American and an American 
making good. Vote the Republican ticket, 
keep your mouth shut, let Harbord do the 
talking; do not embarrass Doc Coolidge, and 
be ready to march to Mexico to rescue Do- 
heny’s oil. Having done all this, the noble 
General will probably issue an embossed iden- 
tification card bearing the imprint of a bottle 
of chloroform and a pair of handcuffs to sig- 
nify that you have made good. 
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Our most dis- 
tinguished Junk- 
er, President But- 


Butler Bursts 
Into Headlines 


University, has surveyed the economic 
and political problems of the republic, 


the third-term ambition of Coolidge. of Polish rule. 
He declared that*there are three im- on rising in~ France, 
portant questions before the country— Poincare tells the first meeting of the wolf devouring our oil saints. -Mean- 
prohibition, agricultural development new National a Nae “2 time a general railroad strike is threat- 
sdo o help m 

paragraph in the speech that has been solve the country’s material problems, om te et camaiad Sa aren 
overlooked is the following: “Neither The new bourgeois German Govern- February 18. About fifteen unions wil] 
the Republican nor. the Democratic ment is trying to explain the anti- be involved if the strike is called. The 
party has anything like its old-time republican activities of Herr Keudell, railway directors have refasroh the 
its Minister of the Interior, during the matter: to the. Department, of. Industr 
This is due in part Kapp “putsch” of 1920, and is not hav- (, chonet 2 ¥, 
to the fact that many question: which ing very good luck at it. A serious paccatased theo: ‘ oe general strike 
formerly divided the two great parties thing for German industry may de- ot electricians is also threatened in 
disappeared from view.” In velop from the clash between the Ger- Vera Cruz on March 1, while the or- 
other words, the two leading parties man steel makers and the other mem- %#?ized workers of that city oft to 
are twin poodles, fed by the same mas- bers of the new Steel Trust over the ‘UD the street railways on a co-opera- 
ters. The passing of time has brought German demand for a big increase in 
both animals into the same kennel. the German export quota in 1927. The 6 

This is a bit of indiscretion on the part mine workers in the Rhineland dis- With the. war 
of Butler, but he is noted for this. In trict have served notice that they will Suspect News 
the old days before the World War terminate the existing agreements with From China 
Butler returned from Europe almost the bosses on March 1. That the 
maudlin in his praise of Kaiser Wil- miners will demand material wage in- 
helm, and this conduct later plagued creases is certain. 
him. By some his speech is hinted as trying to exploit the fact that a few 
a bid for the Republican Presidential former Italian labor leaders, including 
Perhaps he would do Rinaldo Rigola and Ludovico D’Ara- 
better than he did for Vice-President gona, have issued-a statement accept- 


in 1912, when the voters tossed him ing the Fascist regime as “a’ reality” 
and offering to collaborate with it to military intervention by the powers 


In the meantime, our information will trickle through 
former editor of I] their press agencies. From Shanghai 
Mondo, the Republican paper, escapes already comes the report of a “Bolshe- 


and relief, and foreign policy. But one he expects its 


vigor, unity of purpose or effectiveness 
of organization. 


have 


nomination. 


eight electoral votes. It is reported 


that his speech “stirred Washington.” a certain extent. 
If true, the statesmen are easily stirred. Francesco Cianca, 


Butler has revived the old question as 


to whether another term for Coolidge five years’ banishment on an island 
would be a third term. Meantime, Cal by fleeing to France. 


keeps quiet. It is rumored that he has - 
consulted his Spokesman, who is more 
vocal than Cal himself, and that the 


Spokesman advised Cal to say noth- Oil, Strikes 
ing. Which reminds us that no one And Rebellion 


has ever raised the important question 
as to whether the Spokesman has ever 
been invited to attend one of Cal's 
breakfasts. 


-_ worst could do. 


European Pot 
Boils Merrily 

the news because 
of the staging in that country of an- 
other of the “revolutions” that seem to 
be endemic there, the other European 
lands manage to keep the _ witchs’ 
cauldron boiling more or less merrily. 
In Latvia some would-be Fascisti, de- 
sirous of emulating their brethren in 
Lithuania and overthrowing the So- 
cialist-Liberal Government, have been 
promptly arrested and their “putsch” 
nipped in the bud. In Lithuania the 
reactionary authorities continue to ar- 


ly relations with Russia and Poland. movements and which carries praise of 
Marshal Pilsudski also continues to the “glorious military actions of the 
find all sorts of “plots” against the so- Army of Christ, the King.” A number 
but it is significant of injunctions have been granted to oil 
ler of Columbia that most of the alleged Communists companies by Mexican courts which 
arrested are members of the White restrain application of the oil and land 
Russian or other racial minorities not Jaws. We refer-this to the considera- 
and in guarded language he challenges over-enthusiastic about the blessings tion of Calculating Cal and Nervous 
Unemployment keeps Nell, who have subscribed to the Little 


called republic, 


The Fascisti are 


American situa- Bolshevik meddling there, but we are 
tionisan example inclined to suspect any rumors that 
of what the “best come from Shanghai. One thing that | 


minds” of the Republican firm of capi- 


talism can produce we wonder what its concessions and that mere “treaty re- 
Nicaragua continues yision” will not be accepted uniess it is 

to be the scene of a civil war. Despite forced by foreign bayonets. Shanghai 
is occupying con- Admiral Latimer’s support of Diaz, the claims a military victory over the Na- 
active and have tionalists while Premier Baldwin has 
seized the city of Chinandega and have declared in Parliament that Great 
held it for several days against the as- Britain will land troops in China only 
saults of the Conservatives. Lawrence if needed, but will not deal with the} 
Dennis, First Secretary of the Ameri- Nationalists on their plan to mestast 
can legation at Managua, has been re- nationals. Former Labor Premier, J. 
called. The Liberals have denounced Ramsay MacDonald, criticized Bald- | 
him for his conduct of affairs last sum- win’s Chinese policy. Baldwin had de- | 
mer. The Mexican Government an- clared that British forces would act as 


siderable space in Liberals continue 


nounces the discovery of another re- 
ligious plot for risings in two states, served MacDonald, would not appeal to 


while the labor Sol, of Mexico the Chinese. One morning the British 


City, publishes documents which it de- 


clares definitely links church forces acting as policemen and at night go to | 


rest and execute workers accused of 
“communism” and to talk about friend- 


with the rebel forces. 


and Premier Red Ridinghood tale of a Bolshevik 


tive plan. 





between the North 

and the South in 
_ China approach- 
ing a stage that may decide the future 
of that unhappy country and a general 
mixup of the big powers possible, it is 
well to warn against too much reliance 
on the news that comes from that part 
of the world. In the event of active 


vik” terror in Hunan province. Now 
the latter is in the hands of the Na- 
tionalists and the “news” comes from 
their enemies. There may be more or 


the Latin- less chaos in Hunan and there may be 


appears certain is that the Nationalists 
are determined to abolish the foreign 





policemen, but this distinction, ob- 
} 


people might rise with British soldiers 


Sol quotes one bed with them acting as Soldiers, That | 
document which gives details of rebel distinction certainly may mean mueh. 
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Early Spring. Songs 
December cam¥,and what she said, 
Will never be 
Revealed by me. 
Enough that love for life had fled 
My being utterly, 


But Spring gives back the winter's dead, 
Leaves to a tree, 
And love to me.,.. 

And so I sing and wait instead 
Of weeping bitterly... . 


A tree, a meadow, 
Or a hill in June, 

Are far too full of beauty 
For a tune. 


A wood in autumn 
Splashed in multi-tone, 

Is far too deep in music 
All its own. 


A hill in winter, 
Or a frosted tree 

Shrills out an old discordant 
Rhapsody. 


If I could write the songs 
For winds to sing; 

I'd fashion every one of them 
For Spring. ... 


For she alone comes blind 
With birth, and mute, 
Too frail to touch a timbrel 

Or a lute. 


After which splurge into the limpid depths of 
beauty, we turn to the tabloided smutchery of recent 
days, with Woofy Dad Browning and his fruity Babe- 
of-the-Night-Clubs. The entire case intrigued us. It 
opened up before us a vista of new opportunities for 
women in America. In the entire catalog of gainful 
occupations for the female of the breed, we had over- 
looked the one of the legally married gold digger. 
And let us announce right here, that all womankind 
from Hollywood across to Canarsie are groggily agog 
with ambition and extension-course training for the 
job. On Park avenue alone there are some sixteen 
thousand potential daddies, with their own Rolls- 
Royces, and city homes and country homes, and yachts 
and everything. What a market for bobbed hair go- 
getters? And let us also broadcast to the universal 
microphone of aching and lonely Cinderelladom, that 
springtime is the most auspicious to land the fall- 
guys. And let us also suggest that these be the three 
requisites for an ideal alimony-separation episode— 
a wise and unscrupulous mama, a baby stare, even at 
the age of thirty, and a loose leaf diary. By all means 
do not record the daily run of your emotional indis- 
cretions in a bound notebook. With these three in 
hand, keep visiting the night clubs, pick out your fairy 
godfather, and ride home in a chariot drawn by eight 
lovely cylinders. Girls, this is the season of your 
greatest hope. Do not neglect the occasion, or you 
may afterward have to repent in a Bronx flat with 
four kids, a grumpy husband, and fifteen dollars over- 
due at the grocer. Or else, you'll land in the Village, 
single in fact, Freudian in performance, and eternally 
in search of yourself. Strike while gold glitters in the 
Daddyland. Make hay while the balances last in the 
banks. You can’t tell before another bear rush in 
Wall Street, or a Florida Swamp boom makes your 
gray-headed ange! alimony proof. And if there are 
not enough tabloid papers to go around, we know of 
sundry methods to substitute material for proper pub- 
licity. As for courtrooms and judges, we are always 
willing to advocate a bill to build bigger and better 
divorce and scandal chambers, and heavier and dumb- 
er judges. As for audiences, you have one hundred 


million churchgoing Americans to select from. The 
time is ripe for action. Up and at them, sweet Cin- 
derellas of the land. 


Erect a smokestack, 

A round, towering smokestack, 
Pile brick on brick, 

Throw one on another, 

Grind them together, 

Mix them with mortar. 


Fill in the chinks with molds of clay, 

Surround the steel] with hods of brick; 

Chisel the sharp-edged corners round, 

The jagged cutting corners of stone and steel; 

Tear it with wind, with blast-pipe, with blow-torch, 
Shape it and form it—the work of man. 


And snort up the smokestack 

The breath of a stoker engine, 

Steel breath of a furnace... 

Blow through it, snort through it, 

Tear it with wind, blast-pipe and blow-torch. 


And dampen the heat of the fire-eating engine, 

With the moisture of backs, with the labor of man, 
And dampen the heat in that towering smokestack, 

In the mad heated, breath burning smokestack. 


about a night-club floor. She punctures, amid the 
vacuous laugiiter, the glittering balloons of anticipa- 
tion with her glowing cigarette. 


among the younger bards in the city, to meet weekly 
at the writer’s home, and all such sons and daughters 
of the Muse are asked to matriculate by sending in a 
letter of their willingness to join. No fee, no dues, 
nothing but your time and your literary effort is 
exacted. This is also an announcement. 


By day ... tireless smokestacks . 
By night... all lit up... firegold bars, firegold flues 


By God, we're going to find out or know why. 








Builders 
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2. 


3 
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—Solomon Portnow. 


Realization 


Realization is a tipsy debutante hecticly dashing 


—William Closson Emory. 


Dreamer 
I recline in the bleakness of the valley; 
My eyes are on the image of the hill. 
The tattered moon goes shambling down the alley 
Of the stars, and the hungry wind is still. 
—Aaron Rosen. 





We only pause here to inform you, that we have 


already received twelve subscriptions to the De Luxe . 
edition of One Hundred Only Copies of our new book 
of verse, “Idylis of the Ghetto and Other Poems,” at 
$5.00 per copy. As was also announced the money 
received for this subscription will be used to print 
an edition for The New Leader to be used as a pre- 
mium for getting new subscribers, so that all those 
who get in on the One Hundred are performing a 
deed of circulation assistance for their paper. Do not 
send any money until you are advised that your book 
is ready. Send only your names and addresses now. 


We are organizing a class in verse and verse forms 


’ S. A. de Witt. 





Five Towns on the B. & O. 
» » hungry, smoky 
shanties hanging to the slopes ... crooning: We 


get by, that’s all. 


+» + and the shanties shaking in clumsy shadows 
». + almost the hills shaking ... all crooning. 





—Carl Sandburg. 





. Critical 
Cruisings 
By V. F. Calverton—, 
The Man of Destiny 


APOLEON represents the apex 
N« individualism. He is individ- 

ualism incarnate in its aspects 
of grandeur and command and_-its as- 
pects of confusion and distress. One 
can read in the career of Napoleon the 
sacrifice of social purpose to the ad- 
vance of. individual achievement. Na- 
poleon is exemplary of the great man 
theory, the embodiment of the super- 
man in actual life. It was Napoleon 
who inspired Carlyle and, in more ~ 
devious and subtle fashion, beguiled 
the romgntic Nietzsche. It was Napo- 
leon who inflamed a western world 
with enthusiasms and hatreds, carried 
it from chaos to union and union to 
chaos, shook it at its very roots, 
alienated princes, solidified peoples, 
arrested progress and stimulated re- 
form, destroyed empires and created 
nations—all in the rush of a career 
that spun itself across the horizon of 
Europe like a flying-flash of a meteor 
whose energy was not spent when its 
course was run. The “man of destiny” 
was also the man of paradox, the man 
of opposites, the man of great contra- 
dictions. 

Emil Ludwig’s “Napoleon” (Boni-< 
Liveright, $3) is an excellent portrait 
of this figure so inspiring to soldier and 
poet, but so horrifying to nation and 
king. Few biographical accounts have 
been as successful as psychological 
studies or as intensive as poetic inter- 
pretations of character as this picture 
of Napoleon. It is a striking, pene- 
trating, powerful analysis of a mind 
that influenced and changed an entire 
generation.. No biography of recent 
years has been so ‘excellently con- 
structed, so symmetrical in organiza- 
tion, so dramatic in description. In- 
adequate as a social dissection of 
character, insufficient as a picture of 
the social forces that determine in- 
dividual greatness, the book, neverthe- 
less, has a psychological value that 
well-nigh compensates for its socio<- 
logical shallowness. To have stressed 
the sociological, too, might have 
marred its psychological intensity, al- 
though it would certainly have widened 
its scope and deepened its meaning. 

While Brandes’ study of Napoleon 
was more sociologically profound, and 
Taine’s interpretation more brilliantly 
metaphorical, Ludwig's is the best psy- 
chological study that has been effected, 
Ludwig's study is not memorable be- 
cause it is salted with eccentricity and 
clevér cheapnesses, but because of its 
essential intimacies of depiction and 
analyses of personal motivation. As 
the author himself says, his purpose 
was to grasp his protagonist’s “inner- 
most moods’; “to examine this man's 
inner life; to explain his resolves and 
his refrainings, his deeds and his suf< 
ferings, his fancies and calculations, as 
issuing from the moods of his heart—~ 
the disclosure of this great chain of 
effects was at once the means and the 
end of the portrayal.” 

In that which he purposed, Ludwig 
has been eminently successful! 

“Men of great ambition have sought 
happiness but found fame,” wrote 
Napoleon in his characteristic vein— 
this Napoleon who made all men stoop 
to him in order to accentuate his 
power; this man who, in the words of 
Madame de Stael, “neither hates nor 
loves, (because) for him no one ezists 
but himself; all other people are 
merely ‘number so-and-so’.” This 
same Napoleon, who inspired dread by 
his very presence, in the embrace of 
the irresistible Marie, the Polish coun- 
tess, let “the palace, the army, Paris, 
Europe wait,’ and on his nuptial night 
suffered the lap-dog of his wife, Jo- 
sephine, to remain in bed with him: 

“I had to choose between sleeping 
beside the beast or not sleeping with 
my wife. A terrible dilemma, but I 
had to take it or leave it. I resigned 
myself. The dog was less accommo- 
dating. I have the marks on my leg to 
show what he thought about. the 
matter!” 

Napoleon's vision of The United 
States of Europe, his famous Code, his 
foresight and tactical ingenuities are 
all described in detail that is illumi- 
nating and vivid. Napoleon as a man 
becomes a clear, understandable, con- 
vincing creation. 

From his early struggles with his 
Corsican comrades to his final depar- 
ture for St. Helena, there is the beat 
of steady drama and moving impulse. 
The voyage to St. Helena, the passing 
of a hero broken in power but not in 
energy, is picturesque and typical of 
the style of the pook: 

“It was on an August morning that, 
for the last time, Napoleon set eyes on 
the coast of France, looming through 
the mist. But what did he care about 
the coast? The center of his interest 
lay many miles to the eastward— 
Paris, which he had wooed more hotly 
than all the rest of the world; Paris, 
which has rejected his suit. By eve- 
ning, he loses sight of Europe, which 
he has ruled. Darkling is the sea, 
which he has never been able to rule. 
He stands in the bows, not looking 
backwards, nor forwards either. As on 
the voyage to Egypt, he looks upwards 
towards the stars. He is seeking his 
own star.” 


THE FIRST CASUALTY 


—.—- 


“Truth is the first casualty when war 
is declared,” Arthur Ponsonby, member 
of the English Parliament and active 
leader of the Labor Party, declared in 
an address in New York City. 

“We must use our influence to stir 
public opinion,” said Mr. Ponsonby. 
“We want a new interpretation of pat- 
riotism that will take it from the hands 
of the militarists. We want a patriot- 
ism whose highest form’ is not dying 
for oné’s country, but living for it. 


| Take the bandage from your eyes and 


show some courage. The time is short 
and you are up against all sorts of op- 
position, from the pulpit to the press, 
but I have great confidence in truth. 
If we can unite the people against 
war, our Governments will be forced to 
chain the dogs of war until they starve 
to death. and posterity will thank us 
for the efforts we have made.” 








